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HE Sino-British treaty of Nanking of August 29, 1842, 
marked a turning-point in Far Eastern history, but the 
accounts of its negotiation available to western students 

are extremely brief.! This is due partly to the fact that the pub- 
lication of British documents on the China war practically 
ceased with the Blue Book of 1840, while the essential Chinese 
documents were not published until 1930.2 As a result, there 
has been a not unnatural tendency to conclude that the draft 
treaty was presented by the British and signed by the Chinese, 
and that that was the end of it. The object of this paper is to 
indicate the large degree of light that can be shed on an event 
so comparatively famous, by the use of easily accessible Chinese 
1 See, e.g., P. C. Kuo, A critical study of the first Anglo-Chinese war, with documents 
(Shanghai, 1935), pp. 161-63 (pp. 292-99 contain translations of three important docu- 


ments); W. C. Costin, Great Britain and China 1833-1860 (Oxford, 1937), pp. 100-102; 
H. B. Morse, International relations of the Chinese Empire, I (London, 1910), 297. 

2 Ch’ou-pan i-wu shih-mo [The complete account of our management of barbarian 
affairs] (Peiping, 1930), photolithograph of the compilation presented to the emperor 
in 1856 for the period from 1836 to 1850 (latter part of the Tao-kuang period), 80 
chiian (cited below as ‘“‘IWSM-TK’’). Small, superior letters in the text below refer to 
the list of Chinese characters at the end of this article. 
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and Japanese materials, and in particular to study the methods 
used by the Manchu negotiators.* 

Western students of Chinese foreign policy find themselves in 
an anomalous position, for the essential documents are much 
more easily accessible than the background from which they 
came. Not only are there difficult problems of motivation; 
diplomatic history is also obliged to wait upon a study of ad- 
ministrative practice. In the case of the documents on ‘“‘Bar- 
barian affairs,” for example, an initial problem arises with re- 
gard to their dating and should be mentioned briefly before pro- 
ceeding. Since the Chinese ruler was the focus of historical in- 
terest, all memorials are published under the date on which they 
were seen by the emperor and received his notation (chu-p’?, 
commonly called the “vermilion pencil”). Imperial edicts and 
decrees, which on questions of policy were usually issued in re- 
ply to memorials, appear under their date of issue. Fortunately, 
the close correlation of detail achieved in Chinese documentary 
style makes it possible to infer the date of many memorials by 
internal evidence. In addition, original memorials still reposing 
in the archives bear a date which appears clearly to be the date 
of their dispatch, and reference to such documents yields fur- 
ther evidence.‘ The problem is complicated by the fact that 
dispatches could be sent at various rates of speed, ranging as 
high as 600 and even 800 li (say 267 miles) a day. The major- 
ity of the documents used below were transmitted for the 
chiin chi ch’u (or grand council), by couriers who at a time of 
crisis could travel between Nanking and Peking in three days, 

5 The most detailed account I have found of the Chinese side is that of Professor 
Yano Jinichi, Kinsei Shina gaiké-shi [Modern foreign relations of China] (Tokyo, 
1930), pp. 336-49, written, however, before the publication of the Chinese documents. 
The most recent work, based on the documents, is that of Professor Ch’én Kung-lu, 
Chung-kuo chin-tai shih (Modern history of China] (Shanghai, 1935), pp. 67-75, a valu- 


able summary; unfortunately, as a survey textbook it gives almost no references 
and has no index. 


*“Documents supplementary to the I wu shih mo, based on the Chiin Chi Ch’u 
archives,” manuscript in the Tsing Hua University Library (cited below as “IWSM- 
TK, Supp.’’). For the use of these documents I am indebted to Dr. T. F. Tsiang. See 
J. K. Fairbank and S. Y. Teng, “On the transmission of Ch’ing documents,” Harvard 
Journal of Asiatic studies, IV (1939), 12-46. 
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a distance of over 2,100 li (say 700 miles), which was covered by 
the ordinary government post in thirteen days.® 

_ A further preliminary question arises as to the origin of im- 
perial policies. We know that Manchu foreign policy in the 
Tao-kuang period (1821-50) alternated between war and peace, 
or, rather, between resistance and negotiation, as a means of 
handling the barbarian problem.’ In 1839-40 Lin Tsé-hsii 
(Commissioner Lin) had stood for a root-and-branch extermina- 
tion of the opium evil and, if necessary, of the barbarians. When 
this failed, negotiation had been tried by the facile Ch’i-shan,’ 
who made an abortive peace settlement, the Chuenpi conven- 
tion, early in 1841. The grant of Hong Kong and the other con- 
cessions of this compromise agreement had been denounced by 
the emperor as too much, and refused by the British as too little. 
War continued until the imperial clansman Ch’i-ying, aided by 
irresistible British pressure in 1842, carried through the policy 
of negotiation and concession. Thus, at Nanking, the principals 
who represented China—Ch’i-ying (Kiying, Keying) and his 
colleague I-li-pu (Eleepoo)—were by no means originating a 
new policy. 

At the capital, important decisions at this time emanated 
from the grand council (chiin chi ch’u, also called the “privy 
council”), a body, organized in 1729, which usually transacted 
state affairs every morning in the presence of the emperor. How 
far the emperor of the Tao-Kuang period controlled imperial 
policy is uncertain; his reputation is not that of a dominating 
ruler. In any case, his control, such as it may have been, was 
expressed through the grand council. In 1842 this body had six 
members, of whom two, Wang Ting and Mu-chang-a, had en- 
tered the council in 1825 and 1827, respectively. P’an Shih-én, 

5 Ta-ch’ing hui-tien [Collected statutes of the Ch’ing dynasty] (Chia-ch’ing ed.), 


54. 14a. The rate of 800 li a day, not mentioned in the official regulations, is referred 
to in IWSM-TK several times; e.g., 48. 5a, line 8; 55. 3b, line 7. 

6 The clearest, if not also the briefest, summary of Chinese policy in this period is 
in Dr. T. F. Tsiang’s introductory sections in his Chin-tai Chung-kuo wai-chiao shih 
tzii-liao chi-yao [Selected source materials on modern Chinese foreign relations] (Shang- 
hai, 1931), I, 52, 82, 112. 


7 Names of Manchus are entirely hyphenated. 
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a Chinese scholar, had entered in 1833 and was now seventy-two 


years of age. Sai-shang-a, a Mongol, had been in the council - 


in 1835-37 and again since 1841. The last two—Ho Ju-lin 
and Ch’i Sui-tsao—both Chinese, had entered in 1840 and 
1841, respectively.’ It is obvious that the two men first 
named, Wang and Mu, through their long tenure of power, 
were likely to be in a dominant position. Consequently, it is 
most interesting to find that, of these two, the Chinese, Wang 
Ting, opposed the policy of his Manchu colleague, Mu-chang-a; 
and that the policy of Mu-chang-a, which was in favor of mak- 
ing peace with the barbarians, was not carried through until 
after the death of Wang Ting in the early summer of 1842, as 
will be noted below. In short, all accounts agree that in this 
period Mu-chang-a (1782-1856) held power approaching that 
of a western prime minister. His official biography indicates 
that he became a metropolitan graduate at the age of twenty- 
three and rose rapidly in office at the capital. But he did not 
really come into power until the death of the Chia-ch’ing em- 
peror in 1820. At that time, as a reward for his “reverent man- 
agement of bridges and roads along the way” as the emperor’s 
coffin was brought back from Jehol, Mu was suddenly raised 
one degree in rank, and shortly afterward was put in charge of 
the imperial household, given a peacock feather, and raised an- 
other three degrees in rank. Thereafter he rapidly became the 
leading official of the empire, holding commanding positions 
successively in nearly every important department of govern- 
ment. The wide range of his administrative offices, the special 
investigations on which he was sent, and the frequency with 
which he acted as an examiner at the capital—all must have 
combined to give him by 1842 an exceptional knowledge of the 
empire’s official personnel—knowledge which meant power. 
During the years of Ch’i-ying’s negotiations Mu-chang-a was 
at his height. When the high officers at the capital were duly 
asked to advise the emperor regarding the treaties and other 


8 See tables of ministers in Ch’ing-shih kao [Draft history of the Ch’ing dynasty], 
183. 5-6. Hsiao I-shan’s tables in his Ch’ing-tai t’wng-shih [Comprehensive history of the 
Ch’ing dynasty] (Shanghai, 1928) are not entirely accurate. 


| | 
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documents presented by Ch’i-ying, it was ““Mu-chang-a and 
others”’ (Mu being the chief councilor) who consistently recom- 
mended approval. We are warranted in assuming that, like his 
predecessor Ch’i-shan, Ch’i-ying conducted negotiations in the 
provinces, while Mu-chang-a supported such a policy at the 
capital. It is highly significant that the membership of the 
grand council remained the same throughout the period of 
Ch’i-ying’s management of foreign relations (1842-47) and that 
the first act of the anti-foreign Hsien-feng emperor, after his 
accession in 1850, was to degrade both Ch’i-ying and Mu- 
chang-a.’® 

In addition to their instructions from the court, the imperial 
representatives negotiating at Nanking were necessarily guided 
by certain preconceptions, which they no doubt shared with 
other members of the bureaucracy. The published documents 
provide insight into some of these feelings and opinions. The re- 
action of the Chinese bureaucracy of 1842 to the barbarian men- 
ace is explicit and eloquent on several themes and merits de- 
tailed attention here. 

Undoubtedly their most striking handicap is their ignorance 
of the West. A modern Chinese historian, Professor Ch’én 
Kung-lu, of the National Wuhan University, lists in one para- 
graph some of the official misconceptions of the time: 

During the period of the war and after the conclusion of peace, the ministers 
at court and the officials in the provinces still did not realize the situation; 
Ch’i-shan learned that the woman ruler of England had chosen a mate, and 
he memorialized, saying: ‘“This is naturally a country of barbarians, with the 
[changeable] nature of dogs and sheep, fundamentally ignorant of rites and of 
modesty; how can they then know the distinction between ruler and subject, 
and upper and lower?”’ Regarding these people, Lin Tsé-hsii said that their 
legs and feet stretched out and bent with difficulty; Ch’i-ying stated that at 
night their vision was confused. Tao-kuang commented: “‘Everyone says the 
same thing, it must be true.’’ Lo Ping-chang memorialized, saying, ‘““The 


® See biographies of Mu listed in Harvard-Yenching Institute sinological index series, 
No. 9, Index to thirty-three collections of Ch’ing dynasty biographies (Peiping, 1932). Un- 
less otherwise noted, biographical material cited below will be taken from sources in the 
same index. I am indebted to Dr. A. W. Hummel, Division of Orientalia, Library of 
Congress, for the use of draft biographies of Lin Tsé-hsii, Ch’i-shan, I-shan, Wu 
Ch’ung-yiieh, and Yeh Ming-ch’én in manuscript form. 
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said barbarians’ troops and chieftains take elephant skin [hsiang-p’i, the 
modern term for rubber] and copper strips and wrap the upper part of their 
bodies for protection, so that the edge of a sword cannot wound them; the 
volunteers of Canton province take long cudgels and bend down to strike their 
feet, and immediately they fall down.” .... All this unfounded talk, of 
which the origin is unknown, was actually believed by the officials and 
furthermore was memorialized to the court. They had no capacity to dis- 
~ criminate between true and false; hence it was difficult to weigh what was 
important and what was not, find out what was profitable and what was 
injurious, and make exact decisions.'° 


And hence, it may be added, they were the more readily subject 
to panic in the field and to a suspicious timidity in the council 
chamber. 
In particular, having been invaders themselves, and regard- 
ing China as the “middle kingdom” of human society, the 
~ Manchus seem to have been quick to impute territorial designs 
to the British. Concern with trade was a well-known barbarian 
idiosyncracy—in fact, it was one of the things that made a bar- 
barian what he was—and in later years the memorialists con- 
stantly repeat that the British “look only for profit” (wei-li 
shih shih*). But in 1842 this reassuring phrase is little used. It 
is reiterated that “the barbarian nature is unfathomable” 
| (t-ch’ing p’o-ts’é»). The British plenipotentiary’s course, as 
clear as crystal to himself and his superiors, often remained a 
mystery to the court at Peking and increased its fears accord- 
ingly. After the British expedition had left Chapu, but had not 
yet arrived at Wusung in its advance up the coast, an edict of 
June 9, 1842, commented: 

The rebellious barbarians’ cunning is manifested in a hundred ways; their 
ships separate, and some go north and some south... . and their number 
changes inconstantly. Also, they take troops that have been captured on 
successive occasions (i.e., prisoners) and successively send them back. Al- 
though they take trade as their excuse, they do not wait for an answer but 


suddenly raise anchor and sail away,—all sorts of craft and secrecy. One can- 
not get any clue to it." 


Such statements indicate the degree to which the court 
~ thought in terms foreign to the British mind. Agriculture was 


10 Ch’én Kung-lu, pp. 74-75. 1 TWSM-TK, 49. 285, line 9. 


| 
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so decidedly the economic basis of the Chinese state that the 
scholar-bureaucrats of the day could not comprehend the 
lengths to which a commercial empire like the British would go, ° 
merely to obtain opportunities for trade. The territorial con- 
quest of India was known; that of China was feared. Accord- 
ingly, the court ordered preparations for the defense of the 
Manchurian homeland and of the passes leading to it through 
the Great Wall. Shanhaikuan, for example, had been of vital 
strategic importance at the time of earlier invasions, which had 
usually come from the north; and the British had explored the 
coast there in 1840. When the emperor heard of the fall of 
Shanghai in June, 1842, therefore, troops from beyond the wall 
were called to the defense of Shanhaikuan. Others had been 
stationed at Hsiféngk’ou, a gateway to Jehol from the North 
China plain.’? On June 28 one of the two Manchu grand coun- 
cilors, Sai-shang-a, was ordered to Tientsin as imperial commis- 
sioner, to defend the approach to the capital.!* During the nego- 
tiations at Nanking in August the court energetically prepared 
to continue the resistance if necessary.‘ In short, in spite of 
British declarations, it was not convinced that the barbarian 
menace could be eliminated merely by paltry concessions of 
trade. 

One most upsetting aspect of the crisis of 1842 was its novel- 
ty. An invasion from the southern seacoast was something new 
in Chinese history, save for depredations such as those of Japa- 
nese pirates." The Manchu military arrangements had been 
made with a view to controlling the Chinese populace, not for 
resisting invasion from the sea. As with most branches of the 
government, the Manchu and Chinese armies were both decen- 
tralized organizations, answerable directly to Peking but sup- 


2 Thid., 51. 27a; 61. 47b. 13 Thid., 51. 26a. 4 Thid., 58. 3b, 4b, 14a. 


16 Wei Yiian, Shéng-wu chi [Record of imperial military operations] (1846 revision, 
Chung-hua Book Co.’s Ssii-pu pei-yao ed.), 14. 24b-25a, quoting the Ming history, con- 
trasts the difference between the dwarf pirates (i.e., Japanese), who “especially plun- 
dered the seacoast,’’ and the western barbarians, who “‘especially used opium and the 
religion of Jesus to poison the Chinese populace and waste the silver currency... . . 
The red (i.e., western) barbarians’ sea-fighting and firearms are more powerful than 
(those of) the dwarfs, the harm of opium is deeper than (that of) the dwarfs.” 
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ported and commanded in provincial, rather than national, 
units. Similarly, there was no navy, in the western sense of a 
seagoing fleet under unified command. Small garrisons of water 
troops, like those of land troops, were set at strategic points for 
the maintenance of local order. Against light-draught iron 
steamers like the ‘““Nemesis,” their war junks and fire rafts were 
naturally of no avail. Corruption in the administration of these 
forces was a byword among foreign observers at the time. Even 
more striking in the documents is the imperial bureaucracy’s 
naiveté in technical problems of defense. In his extremity the 
emperor considered every suggestion, even the proposal that 
several hundred or a thousand divers (shui-mo), of a type who 
“could lie hidden half a day on the river bottom,” should be sent 
to terrify the British from the silt-laden depths of the Yangtze.'® 

A consideration of even greater importance than defense, al- 
though it was less discussed, was the state of popular opinion— 
that tacit consent which for every dynasty constituted the man- 
date of heaven. In the summer of 1842 the court was probably 
as much afraid on this score as it was of the British invasion. 
The extent of banditry, riots, aid to the enemy, and the activity 
of anti-dynastic secret societies were all indexes to the weakness 
of the dynasty’s hold upon the people. Traitors helped the ad- 
vance of the British, and bandits rose in their wake, as both for- 
eign and Chinese writers recorded at length." 

This situation had an immediate bearing on Ch’i-ying’s nego- 
tiations. The close British connection with Chinese traitors af- 
fords a partial explanation of the extreme distrust with which 
the court viewed all intercourse with the barbarians. When so 
many lowly Chinese were in league with the British, imperial 
officials who seemed to hobnob with them were at once open to 
suspicion, both by their colleagues and by the gentry. This was 
a stumbling-block in all China’s negotiations until much later 
in the century. An official risked his position merely by nego- 
tiating. 


“IWSM-TK, 57. 6b, 9a-b, Aug. 3, 1842; on August 4 this order was repeated, 
ibid., 17a. 
7 See ibid., 58. 10a, 41a, et passim. 
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The resumption of negotiations in 1842, after the collapse of 
Ch’i-shan’s efforts in 1840-41, was dictated by obvious neces- 
sity, manifest in the superiority of British arms. 

The second British campaign, with Sir Henry Pottinger as 
plenipotentiary, had come up the coast and reoccupied ‘Tinghai, 
on Chusan Island, and Ningpo in October, 1841, and then await- 
ed reinforcements from England. On March 10, 1842, the Brit- 
ish garrison at Ningpo was subjected to a surprise attack from 
an army of Chinese troops which had gradually been gathered 
near by, and only the superiority of foreign arms saved them. 
As it was, the Chinese attack was completely routed, losing 
some four hundred men without killing a single Englishman, 
and the British reopened the campaign by counterattacking a 
few days later.'* Reports of this disaster at Ningpo were read 
by the emperor on March 23'° and, after the extensive prepara- 
tions that had been made for a victory, were so disheartening 
as to inspire renewed interest in a policy of negotiation. In par- 
ticular, memorials from Liu Yiin-k’o, governor of Chekiang, 
portrayed the dangers of the situation in very frank terms and 
advocated, as he had done before, the reappointment of I-li-pu, 
who had been active in support of Ch’i-shan’s negotiations 
eighteen months before.2° The court was thus moved to recon- 
sider its policy, and several transfers of officials took place in 
such a way as to indicate that it did so. Lin Tsé-hsii, although 
he had been sentenced to transportation to Ili in 1841, had since 
then been assisting the grand councilor Wang Ting in flood-con- 
trol work in Honan. He was now ordered to proceed to Ili, on 
March 18, 1842.7" Wang Ting himself, a leader of the war party, 
is said by most Chinese writers to have committed suicide about 
this time in protest against the conciliatory policy of Mu- 


8 J. Ouchterlony, The Chinese war (London, 1844), pp. 224-66. 
19 TWSM-TK, 44. 


2 [bid., 27b-35b; cf. Wang Chih-ch’un, Kuo-ch’ao jou-yiian chi (Record of the ruling 
dynasty’s graciousness to strangers] (ed. 1896), 10. 4a—5b. 


"1 Wang Hsien-ch’ien (ed.), Tung-hua heii-lu [Eastern flowery gate record, con- 
tinued, i.e., a selection of imperial edicts] (ed. 1891), Tao-kuang period, 45. 3a (cited 
below as “THL-TK’’). 
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chang-a.” On the other side of the picture we know that on 
March 26 Mu-chang-a was ordered to Tientsin posthaste, to 
manage affairs there jointly with the viceroy.?> About the same 
time two other officials were ordered to the scene of danger in 
Chekiang: Ch’i-shén (distinguish from Ch’i-shan), who had 
been assisting in the defense of Canton, on March 24; and on 
the twenty-eighth, I-li-pu, who represented the peace party.”! 

About a month earlier, on February 24, 1842, Ch’i-ying, who 
was then Manchu general-in-chief, or, in usual western parlance, 
Tartar general, at Mukden, had been made Tartar general at 
Canton.” On March 24 he was commanded to proceed post- 
haste to his new office.”* But on March 28, before he had started 
for the south, he was ordered to hasten to Chekiang, to be acting 
Hangchow Tartar general.?’ 

The conclusion seems warranted that the reopening of the 
British campaign precipitated decisions of policy in Peking, 
that the party of Mu-chang-a won out, and that the close sup- 
porters of the throne, mentioned above, were sent forward as 
part of a supreme effort to check the British juggernaut. On 
April 7, 1842, Ch’i-ying was given the seal of an imperial com- 

2 E.g., Chin Chao-féng, Ch’ing-shih ta-kang [Outline of Ch’ing history] (Shanghai, 
1935), p. 377. Backhouse and Bland, naming no sources, elaborately state that “Wang 
Ting-lin [sic], Grand Secretary and Grand Councilor . . . . with all the strength of a 
masterful and sincere nature . . . . opposed Mu Ch’ang-a’s peace policy and advocated 
war at all costs.’ When the emperor refused to listen to him, Wang “‘indited a vale- 
dictory memorial impeaching Mu . . . . and hanged himself’’ (E. Backhouse and J. O. 
P. Bland, Annals and memoirs of the court of Peking [London, 1914], p. 397. This book 
would be of some value if its Chinese sources were indicated). It is officially recorded 
that in the seventh month of 1841 (Aug. 17—Sept. 14) Wang Ting was sent to manage 
flood control in Honan; was degraded but left at his post because of difficulties there, 
in the first month of 1842 (Feb. 10—Mar. 11); was given honors in the succeeding month, 
but then complained of illness; and returned to Peking in the third month (Apr. 11- 
May 9, 1842) (Ch’ing-shih lieh-chiian |Ch’ing history biographies], 36. 31a). Finally, 
on June 3 he was given leave of absence, and he died, on June 9, at the Chinese age of 
seventy-five (THL-TK, 45. 8)-9a). 


* IWSM-TK, 44. 26a, edict of Mar. 26, 1842. 


Tbid., 22a, 356; 45. 10b. 

% Ch’ing-shih kao, basic annals, 19. 3b. 2 TWSM-TK, 44. 16b. 

27 Tbid., 35b. This modifies Morse’s statement (I, 297, n. 199) that ““Kiying had been 
appointed Tartar General at Canton but was commissioned to negotiate the peace on 
his way to his post.” 


! 
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missioner (ch’in-ch’ai ta-ch’én) and ordered to proceed post- 
haste to Chekiang.”* Just three days previously a partial resto- 
ration of rank had been granted to two degraded Manchu offi- 
cials—I-li-pu, mentioned above, who was now given brevet rank 
of the seventh class, and Hsien-ling, who was given the status of 
an imperial bodyguard (shih-wet) of the fourth class. Both com- 
missions were to be taken south by Ch’i-ying.”® Thereupon, on 
April 12 Ch’i-ying received the imperial instructions in audi- 
ence, and on the fifteenth he left the capital accompanied by 
I-li-pu, Hsien-ling, and a suite of attachés. The party reached 
Hangchow twenty-seven days later, on May 9, having covered a 
post-route distance of 3,050 li (about 1,000 miles).*° Ch’i-ying’s 
first memorial from Hangchow states once again the doctrine 
which his ill-fated predecessor, Ch’i-shan, had followed, and 
foreshadows his own later policy: 


.... to control the barbarians, one must first know their nature... .. 
It is like the men who catch tigers in Kirin province. In their hands they have 
no bits of iron (as weapons); they merely take a leather robe and put it over 
the tiger’s head, and so the tiger is caught alive. This is to know their nature 
and then to catch them. Today, if we thoroughly know their nature, we can 
get hold of their minds and subdue their courage, and so all the sooner can 
finish the matter. This is the essential principle, which is called “to know 
yourself and to know your adversary, and in a hundred battles get a hundred 
victories.’”*! 


That Ch’i-ying and his colleagues were sent south for the 
special purpose of opening negotiations is confirmed by an un- 
published memorial of the general I-ching, which states that 
Ch’i had brought to Chekiang the special command of the em- 
peror to prosecute the war with increased vigor; in reply I-ching 
begged that Ch’i-ying be associated with himself in the military 
command. But the emperor refused absolutely to allow it.” 
Even the British interpreters concluded at the time that, while 
Ch’i and I-li-pu had duties “not unconnected with the military 
arrangements,” still they “stand apart from” the military, 
“whose duties point solely to the conclusion of the war by force 


TWSM-TK, 45. 16d. 29 Tbid., 10b. 30 Thid., 47. 22. 
31 Tbid., 23b, line 10—24a, line 4, received May 19, 1842. 
® TWSM-TK, Supp., 1479-80, memorial sent May 13, received May 21, 1842. 
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of arms.’’** Accordingly, after their arrival near the theater of 
war, military operations continued to be under the direction of 
the “awe-inspiring general” I-ching; and Liu Yiin-k’o, governor 
of Chekiang, continued his former activities.*4 Ch’i-ying mean- 
while sent I-li-pu and Hsien-ling to Chapu “‘to find a way of 
controlling the British ....to proclaim abroad the heavenly 
majesty and manifest great righteousness,” as the memorial 
phrases it, “with the object of delaying the approach of the ene- 
my.”* Although he assisted other officials later in their military 
arrangements and himself acted as Tartar general at Hang- 
chow, there can be little doubt that Ch’i-ying’s mission, as an 
imperial commissioner, was meant, from the first, to be a diplo- 
matic one. 

In view of Ch’i-ying’s close connection, over a period of six 
years, with the foundation of the treaty system in China, his 
career and personality are of unusual interest. 

He was the son of an imperial clansman, Lu-k’ang, who ap- 
pears to have typified the corrupt Manchu bureaucrat; nearly 
all his service was passed in Peking, where he did not lack oppor- 
tunities for enrichment. In 1801, for example, Lu-k’ang had 
become assistant superintendent, and in 1811 superintendent, 
of the Hatamén octroi, under which there were taxing stations 
in a cordon about the capital, at the head of the grand canal at 
Tungchow, and at the city gates, which contributed to the im- ~ 
perial coffers every year a fixed revenue of some 370,000 taels. 
Since revenue beyond that amount was kept by the collectors, 
the post of superintendent was one of the biggest plums in the 
empire, and tenure of it was limited to one year.* In 1804 and 

83 J. R. Morrison in The Chinese repository, XII (1842), 470. 

34 Wang Chih-ch’un (10. 14a—b) emphasizes the influence of Liu Yiin-k’o on the peace 
policy at this time; it is not portrayed in the documents. 

% IWSM-TK, 47. 43b—45a, received May 23, 1842, quoted from 45a. See also ibid., 
48. 5b, lines 7-8. The phrase chi-mi* (lit., “to put a halter on,” “‘to restrain,” “to con- 
trol’’) is used regularly in the documents with the implication of subduing through non- 
warlike measures, presumably negotiation. Ch’i-ying mentions receiving such orders 
from the emperor (ibid., 45a, line 1). IWSM-TK, Supp., 1496, memorial received from 
Ch’éng Yii-ts’ai on June 28, 1842, urges that I-li-pu negotiate (chi-mi) to delay the 
enemy’s advance. 

% Ta-ch’ing hui-tien (Kuang-hsii ed.), 23. 1-7. Approximately the same figures in 
the Chia-ch’ing edition. The total given above is derived from adding regular duties 
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again in 1809 Lu-k’ang was degraded because of peculation 
among his subordinates; and finally in 1813 he was dismissed, 
never again to be employed. He died in 1816. He must have 
bequeathed to Ch’i-ying the habit of money-making, if not 
wealth itself. 

The imperial clansman Ch’i-ying had begun his official 
career in 1806. Gutzlaff, a well-informed contemporary, states 
that he was a bosom friend of the young prince who in 1820 
became the Tao-kuang emperor, and was, “by his sister’s mar- 
riage, related with the Imperial house.”*’ Other western ac- 
counts call him a “relative” and a “cousin” of the emperor, per- 
haps from the mere fact that he was a clansman; Chinese ac- 
counts convey little on such relationships. In any case, Ch’i- 
ying certainly received unusual preferment at the hands of the 
new ruler. Having advanced from the ninth to the fifth rank in 
the first fourteen years of his service, he was suddenly in 1820 
raised to positions in the cabinet and in the banner forces of the 
second degree of rank. In the next five years he held nine different 
positions successively among the various banner forces—certain- 
ly no lack of attention, whatever else it may signify. More impor- 
tant posts had followed: comptroller of the imperial household 
(1825), commandant of the Peking gendarmerie (“‘general of the 
nine gates,’ 1827). In the next decade he served five times as 
president of a board and once as superintendent of the Hatamén 
octroi. His career outside the capital, however, did not really 
begin until his appointment in 1838 as Tartar general at Muk- 
den, where he drew up defense regulations but had little to do in 
foreign policy during the three years of his tenure. 

This bare recital indicates putative reasons why Ch’i-ying 


(chéng-shui yin) and surplus (hsien-yii). This was more than the hoppo at Canton was 
expected to return from the foreign trade. 

87 Rev. Charles Gutzlaff, The life of Taou-Kwang, late emperor of China (London, 
1852), p. 56. An undocumented account by a close student of the Peking gazettes and 
purveyor of yamen gossip, one of the British interpreters in 1842. Gutzlaff is also the 
authority for statements that Ch’i-ying’s “daughter held a most influential rank in the 
harem’ (ibid., p. 220) and that the Tao-kuang emperor married Ch’i-ying’s niece (Sir 
J. F. Davis, China during the war and since the peace [London, 1852], I, 251; an account 
based on “‘secret state papers captured during the war and translated or abstracted by 
Dr. Gutzlaff, interpreter to Her Majesty’s Commission”’). 
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was chosen to negotiate in 1842. He was a rich man, as all ac- 
counts agree, of long experience in the capital, and a clansman 
close to the emperor. His only recorded experience in the prov- 
inces south of Peking had been in 1836-37, when he had investi- 
gated cases of corruption in Kiangsi and Kwangtung; thus he 
can have had few local connections with provincial interests 
such as that of the Canton trade, and perhaps this fact out- 
weighed his lack of provincial experience. 

At any rate, the appointment of I-li-pu as his colleague made 
up for such a lack. I-li-pu was an older man, a bannerman, and 
a metropolitan graduate of 1801. He had early acquired a repu- 
tation in Yiinnan for making use of (lit., ““yoking and driving”’) 
the headmen among the aborigines. He was also well versed in 
provincial administration, having filled high positions in Shansi, 
Shensi, and Shantung and having been viceroy of Yiinnan and 
Kweichow. In 1839, being experienced in border affairs, he had 
been made Nanking viceroy, and in 1840 sent to Chekiang as 
imperial commissioner, where he seconded the peace policy of 
Ch’i-shan and was accordingly degraded in 1841. His resurrec- 
tion now was no doubt for the purpose of placing at Ch’i-ying’s 
disposal his knowledge of the provinces and particularly of the 
earlier Sino-British negotiations. From the documents there ap- 
pears to be no question that Ch’i-ying, and not I-li-pu, was 
meant to be the chief negotiator. To some degree this was no 
doubt necessitated by I-li-pu’s age and infirmity. Various Brit- 
ish observers in 1842 described Ch’i-ying as “‘about fifty-six 
years old, stout, and strongly built,” “graceful and dignified in 
carriage,” or, again, “between sixty and seventy ... . a stout, 
hale, good-humoured looking old gentleman with a firm step 
and upright carriage’; whereas I-li-pu impressed them as 
“about seventy-six years old, thin, and rather infirm,” or “up- 
wards of eighty . . . . and his countenance bore a sad expression 


of mental suffering.’’** 


38 See successively Lieutenant A. Murray, Doings in China (London, 1843), p. 198; 
“A Field Officer,” The last year in China (London, 1843), p. 179; Captain G. Loch, 
The closing events of the campaign in China (London, 1843), p. 191; Murray, p. 198; 
Loch, p. 162. 
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Ch’i-ying’s immediate problem after his arrival in Chekiang 
in May, 1842, lay in the fact that he had been sent to negotiate 
a victory or at least a compromise, whereas circumstances called 
for a surrender. His diplomatic efforts, desirable as they might 
be, could not get too far ahead of opinion at Peking. And opin- 
ion at Peking evidently vacillated uncertainly, fearing diplo- 
matic entanglement in proportion as its hope of victorious de- 
fense rose or fell. Such an interpretation is supported by the 
fact that on May 25, 1842, two days after the emperor learned 
of the first efforts to negotiate at Chapu, noted above, he or- 
dered Ch’i-ying, still as imperial commissioner, to go to Kwang- 
tung as Tartar general, there to report on the progress of the 
Bocca Tigris defenses below Canton. He was also to investigate 
the possibility of recovering Hong-Kong: “Why should the re- 
bellious barbarians be allowed to keep it permanently?’’*? On 
May 25 Ch’i-ying’s assistants, I-li-pu and Hsien-ling, were or- 
dered either to be attached to the suite of General I-ching in the 
theater of war or to return to Peking.*® Pursuant to these in- 
structions, Ch’i arranged for I-li-pu to stay in Chekiang, while 
Hsien-ling and other aides brought from Mukden were to ac- 
company him to Canton.’ News of the annihilation of the 
Manchu garrison at Chapu on May 18 must have reached the 
court immediately after the foregoing orders had been dis- 
patched. (A memorial from General I-ching, for instance, about 
this time took eight days to reach the capital,“ and the first 
report of the Chapu disaster is recorded as received from Ch’i- 

389 IWSM-TK, 48. la—b. This decision is explained by a contemporary writer, Wei 
Yiian, as due to the fact that “the Censor Su T’ing-k’wei had represented that the 
Nepaulese had attacked the English garrisons in India, and that the [British] fleet had 
to go to the rescue; accordingly K’iyng was ordered to see if he could not seize the op- 
portunity to retake Hongkong” (E. H. Parker, Chinese account of the opium war |Shang- 
hai, 1888], p. 62, trans. from Wei Yiian, Shéng-wu chi; Hsiao I-shan, p. 901). No proof 
can be found in the documents for this explanation. On the same day that Ch’i-ying 
was ordered south, a memorial from General I-ching in Chekiang reported his suspicion 
that the British fleet, after leaving Ningpo, had approached Chapu and Shanghai; the 


Chapu authorities had been warned accordingly (IWSM-TK, 48. 4a, received May 25, 
1842). 


4° Thid., 5a. 4 Thid., 49. 10b-11la, received June 5, 1842. 
“ TWSM-TK, Supp., 1479, sent May 13, received May 21. 
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ying on May 26.)** That this report was not received sooner and 
was not in some way the cause of his being ordered to Canton, 
seems to be clear from the fact that on June 4 he was ordered to 
delay his departure for Kwangtung and to remain at Hang- 
chow.** 

While the court thus vacillated, there had been an increased 
interest in opening negotiations. As Ch’i-ying reported after 
Chapu, “Aside from getting them under control (chi-m7*, i.e., 
by diplomacy), there is no other policy to follow; yet getting 
them under control also cannot be managed’’; the chances for 
such a policy had grown worse since the failure at Ningpo (in 
March); and, as for the policy of “advancing and exterminat- 
ing,” he would leave that up to I-ching.* I-ching, however, 
soon suggested peace overtures himself: ‘There is nothing for it 
but to devise means of getting them under control (chi-m7*).”’® 
On June 4 the emperor read a memorial from Ch’i reporting the 
first diplomatic efforts: I-li-pu had sent an emissary “well ac- 
quainted with the barbarian nature,’ who reached the British 
fleet and saw a chieftain named Kuo (the interpreter Gutzlaff), 
who respectfully told him that the British sought not war but 
trade.*7 When an edict of June 5 asked for more details of this 
interview, which “certainly did not stop at two words,” Ch’i 
replied that the British had asked: What was I-li-pu’s status? 
Could he or could he not memorialize? They feared that he was 
incapable of settling matters and must first see him personally. 
If he were an imperial commissioner, they might meet at Chu- 
san.*3 

The next step was for I-li-pu to send a diplomatic communica- 
tion (chao-hui) by the same bearer, who did not succeed in de- 
livering it until after the fall of Shanghai (June 19). The British 
reply, received June 23, was that the troops were already gath- 
ered, and they could not but fight; but a place for discussions 


IWSM-TK, 48. 5b-10a. 

4 Thid., 42a.  Thid., 29b, received May 31, 1842. 

5 Tbid., 48. 9a, received May 26, 1842. 47 Tbid., 40b. 

8 Tbid., 51. 13a, received from Ch’i-ying June 25; the memorial quotes an edict 
which refers to a memorial received on June 4 as the memorial “‘of yesterday.” 
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might be arranged.‘® Thereupon Ch’i-ying and I-li-pu, accord- 
ing to the former’s memorial, replied to the British through the 
medium of the same emissary and suggested Chinhai (port of 
Ningpo) or Sungkiang (inland from Shanghai) as a place for 
discussions. When the court heard of these efforts on July 3 it 
expressed fear of English trickery and warned Ch’i that 

on no account may you hold yourself of so little importance as to go (for an 
interview). Even if the rebels come and ask to see you, it is not permissible to 
have an interview with them. Should there be points that ought to be dis- 
cussed and dealt with, it is only permissible for [the messenger] Ch’én Chih- 
kang and others to go with a letter, to avoid falling into their treacherous 
schemes. 


If their demands were excessive, either they must be attacked or 
their progress be obstructed.*° All in all, it is hard to see any 
constructive policy behind the mixture of hope and fear ex- 
pressed in these instructions. 

Until late in July, 1842, the court maintained its bellicose 
attitude, while its representatives in the provinces made cau- 
tious and futile overtures for peace. On June 22 Ch’i-ying and 
I-li-pu were both ordered to Kiangsu to assist the viceroy Niu 
Chien,*' who was defending Shanghai. Ch’i reached Kashing, 
Chekiang, on June 21, where he heard of the fall of Shanghai, 
and then advanced to a spot on the Chekiang-Kiangsu border. 
By the time ‘he received the above-mentioned order, to assist 
at Shanghai, the British fleet was already reported to have left 
Wusung. He and I-li-pu thereupon went to Kun-shan, Kiang- 
su, on June 30 and saw the viceroy there.” On July 2 their emis- 
sary returned with a reply from Pottinger, having seen the chief 
British interpreter, Morrison, on June 28; the British again ex- 
pressed fear that Ch’i and I-li-pu possessed insufficient diplo- 
matic powers, and refused to stop fighting.** 


49 Tbid., 52. 17a, received July 3, 1842. By the British “‘no attention whatever was 
paid to these very equivocal overtures,” since Sir Henry Pottinger was determined not 
to repeat Elliot’s mistake and negotiate too soon (W. D. Bernard, Narrative of the 
voyages and services of the Nemesis [2d ed.; London, 1845], p. 412). 

5° IWSM-TK, 52. 17b-18b. 

51 Jbid., 12a and 15b, both received July 3. 

52 Tbid., 16b; 53. 7a. 53 Thid., 53. 10a. 
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As the British pressure increased, the split between opinion at 
the capital and at the front rapidly widened. It had been feared 
that the next British objective after Shanghai would be Tientsin 
and Peking itself, and there were rumors of an enlarged fleet 
sailing to the north.’ Soon, however, the British announced 
that they would first enter the Yangtze, where their ships were 
quickly seen,” and efforts were accordingly directed to the de- 
fense of strategic points, particularly Chinkiang.” At this point 
the warlike determination of the emperor and his advisors seems 
to have risen to a greater height than ever. An edict of July 9 
opined that, since the British refused to stop fighting, further 
efforts at negotiation not only would be useless but might injure 
the national prestige.*” On July 14 I-li-pu was ordered to return 
to his post at Chapu, and Ch’i-ying was commanded to stay 
and defend Kiangsu with the provincial authorities before going 
to his post at Canton.** It was not until the capture on July 21 
of Chinkiang, the crossroads of China’s inland commerce, had 
pushed the emperor to his knees that Ch’i-ying was ordered to 
make peace at any cost.°* 

Pending closer analysis, the conclusion may be drawn that 
the court realized, as soon as the British campaign began in 
1842, that a settlement must be made, and Ch’i-ying was dis- 
patched for the purpose. But the court was extremely reluctant 
to acknowledge the necessity of abject surrender, which in its 
eyes probably involved more than the British really had in 
mind. Ch’i-ying’s reappointment as Tartar general at Canton, 

54 See, e.g., ibid., 53, 2b, memorial from I-ching received July 9, 1842. Cf. Ouchter- 
lony, p. 344: “‘So little did the government appear to have expected our attack at the 
valuable point chosen [i.e., Chinkiang], and so entirely preoccupied must it have been 


with efforts to resist an expected attempt upon the capital, that the defence of the 
Yang-tse-Kiang was entirely neglected until too late. .... r 


55 TWSM-TK, 53. 10a, line 7, received July 9, 1842. 

56 Thid., 12a—l4a. 

57 IWSM-TK, Supp., 1502, memorial received from Ch’i on July 20, quoting edict 
of July 9, 1842. 

58 IWSM-TK, 53. 29a. 


59 See account in P. C. Kuo, pp. 161-63 and doc. No. 48, a translation of Ch’i-ying’s 
memorial received August 6, 1842, summarizing efforts of July. 
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just before Peking learned of the Chapu disaster, may perhaps 
have meaning as an effort to prepare him more fully for turning 
defeat into victory through negotiation; for then, as later, Can- 
ton was the seat of trade, far from the capital, and the proper 
point for managing barbarian affairs. (He was not formally ap- 
pointed to a different post, that of Nanking viceroy, until 
October, 1842.) At any rate, the attitude of Peking being belli- 
cose and the fate of his predecessor Ch’i-shan being clear before 
him, it may be imagined that Ch’i-ying was not inclined to en- 
danger himself by opening negotiations and beginning the in- 
evitable process of surrender until sentiment at court was un- 
equivocally for peace at any price. 

Certainly, so long as he lacked anything approaching the 
full powers repeatedly demanded by Pottinger, he was wise to 
hesitate. His title of imperial commissioner (ch’in-ch’ai ta-ch’én, 
“imperially deputed great minister”) was not connected with 
any regular post in the official hierarchy and carried with it no 
ascertainable statutory powers. By custom at least, an imperial 
commissioner was given an official seal (kuan-fang) and exer- 
cised the absolute power of the emperor within the limits of his 
commission.*° In July, 1842, there were at least two others hold- 
ing the commission of ch’in-ch’ai, in other parts of the empire." 
While such commissioners had greater power than any provin- 
cial officials, for the execution of certain tasks, that did not mean 
that they had what the West would call ‘‘full” or “‘plenipoten- 
tiary” powers. The arrangements which a ch’in-ch’at might 
make were not sanctioned in advance so long as they carried 
out the letter of his instructions, for the very good reason that 
he was not given anything corresponding to a western envoy’s 
detailed written instructions. Like any other imperial official, 
he received instructions in very general terms. At most he would 
be informed of the problem to be solved, not of specific steps to 
follow in dealing with it. Hence, his course of action was judged 
not by its adherence to instructions, there being none, but by its 


6 Morse, I, 15: ‘‘.... delegated directly by the emperor to carry his will into 
effect . . . . restricted only by the limits of his commission. .. . . Sy 


TWSM-TK, 51. 250; 52. 6a. 
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results. Until the results were known, imperial approval re- 
mained uncertain. 

The emperor’s surrender in 1842 was therefore not complete 
until Ch’i-ying was given a Chinese approximation of full pow- 
ers. The first step in this direction was taken on July 26, the 
bitter day on which Peking received the first full report of the 
debacle at Chinkiang. Ch’i-ying and I-li-pu were ordered to 


go to Ching-k’ou [opposite Chinkiang] and manage affairs in a proper fashion. 
If by any chance the said rebels should go to the provincial capital [Nanking] 
and cause trouble, it is permitted that the said ministers temporarily try to 
restrain them by negotiation (chi-mi*). If the said barbarians are hesitant 
and not trusting, then tell them that there already has been handed down a 
decree calling upon Ch’i-ying and I-li-pu to take special charge of this 


Here it becomes an interesting question what sort of communi- 
cations may have passed between the provinces and the capital, 
of an unofficial and personal nature. It is difficult to believe 
that at such a time as this an official as close to the emperor as 
Ch’i-ying would not send private messages with his memorials; 
the reassuring tone of the edict just quoted suggests that it re- 
plied to personal, as well as official, appeals for greater author- 
ity. That such correspondence occurred is shown by the fact 
that on July 31 and August 1 Ch’i-ying, at Nanking, received 
two confidential letters (ing-chi) sent direct from the palace, 
commanding him, with regard to matters in which he ought 


® Thid., 55. 26b, line 9-27a, line 2, edict of July 26, 1842. A secret edict of the same date, 
perhaps the one just referred to, should also be quoted: “According to a former reply 
of the said rebellious barbarians, apparently they suspect that Ch’i-ying and I-li-pu 
are not able to act as responsible parties, and so it is to be feared that their hearts are 
full of fear and doubt, and they are not willing to stop the rebel vanguard immediately. 
Let Ch’i-ying and I-li-pu give them very clear instructions explaining that ‘if with 
true hearts you repent of your faults, and both sides are willing to cease hostilities, we 
shall memorialize beseeching his majesty the emperor; we shall definitely get his con- 
sent, there is no need to be inordinately doubtful and fearful.’ The said ministers were 
our special appointment; they must cautiously uphold the prestige of the country, 
patiently soothe the barbarian temperament, in order that the incipient hostilities may 
soon cease and the seacoast be released from its state of emergency; then they may be 
considered not to have failed their commission; they need not worry about any hin- 
drance and accordingly harbor dread within their minds, which, after all, would be 
useless for their task”’ (ibid., 27a, line 10-275, line 5). 
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to “‘act as circumstances might require’”’ (pien-i ts’ung-shih*), to 
“act as the exigency required” (ts’ung-ch’iian pan-li*).** An 
edict of August 7 reiterated: 

If what these barbarians discuss and request is within the bounds of 
reason, the ministers certainly may grant it. And they ought to say that, after 
they have discussed it together satisfactorily and it has been memorialized to 
the throne, it may be carried into effect—they need have no further hesita- 


These instructions were finally enough to allow the imperial 
representatives to satisfy the British demand for plenipotenti- 
aries with full powers. On August 3 a reply received from Pot- 
tinger had stated that he would cease hostilities if they had re- 
ceived “full powers [ch’iian-ch’iian"| to settle independently ac- 
cording to his demands.”’ Ch’i-ying had replied that there was 
no difference between the phrase used by the British for “full 
powers” and his own title of imperial commissioner.® Again, on 
August 8, Pottinger demanded the production of full powers; 
and although I-li-pu prepared a “clear proclamation” in reply, 
the British “stubbornly would not come to their senses,’ and 
on August 11 were prepared to attack Nanking when emissaries 
of the viceroy dramatically reached the river bank at dawn and 
announced the imminent arrival of Ch’i-ying, who by that time 
in all probability had received the extensive powers conferred in 
the imperial documents of August 6 and 7, above quoted.*’ The 
British attack was therefore called off, and Morrison sent a reply 
which was “not at all clear or smooth in style’”’ but which stated 

63 [bid., 57. 32b-33a, memorial received from Ch’i-ying on August 6, 1842, in which 
the letters mentioned above are quoted. (Kuo [p. 161] wrongly calls these “‘edicts’’; 
same error on p. 293, line 11, and p. 294, line 1. Kuo translates the second of the two 
phrases above noted as “plenipotentiary powers,” not a literal equivalent.) Letters 
from the palace of the sort here referred to were a recognized form of communication, 
seldom used; most edicts (shang-yii, yii-chih) at this time were transmitted to the im- 
perial commissioner in a letter from the grand councilors (chiin-chi ta-ch’én tzii-chi‘). 
Other palace letters (¢’ing-chi*) were referred to on August 6 (IWSM-TK, 57. 31}, line 
9) and August 16 (ibid., 58. 17a, line 4). 

* IWSM-TK, 57. 33a, line 10-338, line 2. 

65 Thid., 58. la. Tbid., 30a; see line 7. 

67 There are one or two instances in which dispatches passed between Peking and 
Nanking in three days during this period. See ibid., 56, 6a. 
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that, since the emperor had sent a minister with “full powers” 
(ch’iian-ch’iian*, the term used by the British), hostilities would 
cease.°® On August 14 Morrison examined and accepted the 
“imperial commission,’’®’ and on the eighteenth the English for- 
mally suspended hostilities.”° 


The beginning of negotiations in earnest put the imperial rep- 
resentatives in the position more of mediators than of protago- 
nists. They alone were in direct contact with both the emperor 
and the barbarians, and their fate depended upon the produc- 
tion of harmony. To move the court, Ch’i-ying could play upon 
its fears; and it is an interesting question whether his memorial 
received on August 10, for example, describing vividly the dan- 
ger of a British advance to Anking, Kiukiang, and the Wuhan 
cities, was not phrased for this purpose.) Toward the English 
he already knew that he must manifest sincerity to quell their 
suspicions, but the way of doing this remained to be found. The 
most urgent necessity was to find subordinates who could deal 
with the barbarians face to face. 

Up to this point nearly all the communications sent by I-li-pu 
to the invading fleet had been carried by a minor military offi- 
cer, Corporal’ Ch’én Chih-kang, who was said to be “‘a man of 
moderate rank but shrewd and intelligent” and “‘well known in 
the [English] force as an occasional internuncio, who was first 

68 Tbid., 58. $la, line 5, received Aug. 17, 1842. 

* Loch, p. 151. 


7 Ouchterlony, p. 440. Several works state that Ch’i-ying, I-li-pu, and Niu Chien— 
all three—were appointed with full powers (ch’iian-ch’iian") to negotiate the treaty. 
See Kubota Fumizé, Shina gaiké tsushi [A comprehensive history of Chinese foreign 
relations] (Tokyo, 1928), p. 66; Huang Hung-shou (ed.), Ch’ing-shih chi-shih pén-mo 
{A complete record of Ch’ing history] (3d ed.; Shanghai, 1925), 44. 3a; Chin Chao- 
féng, p. 392; Hsiao I-shan, p. 905; Wu Yii-kan, Ya-p’ien chan-chéng shih (‘The Opium 
War’’} (Shanghai, 1931), p. 104. Saité Ryd-ei (Kinsei Toyé gaikd-shi josettsu [Introduc- 
tion to modern Far Eastern international relations] [Tokyo, 1928], p. 24), omits Niu 
Chien from the list. There is no literal basis for such a statement in the documents. 


7 IWSM-TK, 58. 2a. 

® wai-wei, see H. S. Brunnert, Present day political organization of China (Shanghai, 
1912), No. 752H; W. F. Mayers, The Chinese government (3d ed.; Shanghai, n.d.), No. 
450. IWSM-TK, Supp., 1457, memorial received from I-ching on March 4, 1842, refers 
to Ch’én as from the garrison at Chinhai below Ningpo. 
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employed as messenger from Keshen [Ch’i-shan] when the squad- 
ron visited the mouth of the Peiho in 1840 [sic].7* This “‘well- 
known character” had been “‘jocularly christened Corporal 
White” and was a familiar figure to all foreign observers.’* In 
actual fact, the foreign observers appear to have given to this 
messenger, Ch’én, the name of Ch’i-shan’s messenger, Pai Han- 
chang, whose name really was ‘““White” (paz); but this erroneous 
belief that the two men were one and the same merely strength- 
ened their confidence in ‘‘Corporal White.’’”> The second bearer 
of the title had been used by I-li-pu; who, when he was degraded 
in 1841, was accused of having ordered “his servant Chang Hsi 
temporarily to wear a button of the sixth class and, with the 
corporal Ch’én Chih-kang to put to sea and present the English 
with oxen and sheep.””® Until the beginning of formal negotia- 
tions at Nanking, I-li-pu’s servant (chia-jen, i.e., steward or 
butler[?]), Chang Hsi, mentioned above, had been the other 
chief means of communication between the two countries.’ 
Since these two men were recognized as messengers and so 
had access to the enemy, and also no doubt because of their 
knowledge of the barbarian personnel, they constituted a diplo- 


73 Ouchterlony, p. 58; Davis, p. 267. 


™ Loch, p. 51; Bernard, p. 412. Ouchterlony (p. 425) has “Captain White.” Ibid., 
p. 58, explains that “his name was Showpei [Mayers, No. 446: “second captain’’| 
Pih and he hence earned from the expedition the cognomen of ‘Captain White,’ pih 
[pai] signifying white.” 

7 Pai Han-chang played an important part as Ch’i-shan’s emissary at the Peiho in 
1840; see IWSM-TK, 12. 28a, 29a—b; 13. 36a; 14. 12a, 32b, 34a. The documents make 
no reference to Ch’én Chih-kang at that time. 


76 Ch’ing-shih lieh-chiian, 36. 39b, lines 10-13. 


77 This is apparently the same “‘mandarin of the name of Chang, a notorious drunk- 
ard” (Loch, p. 175), who was sent by the ailing I-li-pu to procure from the “Queen” 
off Nanking some medicine prescribed by Dr. Woosnam at the Sino-British interview of 
August 26. The British story is that Chang got drunk, lost the instructions, and told 
his master to take “‘all the pills and liquids” at once (Loch, p. 187; Murray, p. 210). 
The signing of the treaty, scheduled for August 27, was postponed because of the illness 
of I-li-pu (Sir Henry Pottinger’s No. 38, Sept. 3, 1842, F.O. 17/57, Public Record Office, 
London); and all accounts agree that on the twenty-ninth he was actually carried into 
the cabin of the ‘‘Cornwallis”’ in a much debilitated condition. I have not been able to 
consult Chang Hsi’s Fu-i jih-chi [Diary of my participation in the 1842 negotiations] 
(Peiping, 1936), which probably tells a far different story. 
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matic asset too valuable to be lost. To increase his standing with 
the English, Chang Hsi had once been given a sixth-class but- 
ton, as already noted. About August 13, 1842, Ch’i-ying memo- 
rialized: 

On this occasion when we send officers to the barbarian ships to deliberate 
upon matters, it is essential that they be men who are well acquainted with 
the barbarian nature, in the hope that it may be of help. Today your slaves 
discussed the matter and could not but order Chang Hsi temporarily to wear a 
military-honors button [unclassed as to rank] ....so that the barbarians 
would not think lightly of him.”* 


This followed upon British dissatisfaction with the rank of the 
Chinese emissaries, and indicated the serious lack of experienced 
personnel on the Chinese side. 

Ch’i-ying’s tactics in opening the negotiations were to depute 
minor officers “‘to go and have an interview with the barbarian 
headman, and see in what manner he disposed his phrases, and 
then afterward depute officers of comparatively higher rank to 
go and talk things over.’’*’ This use of subordinates unable to 
commit themselves, in the tradition of oriental diplomacy, en- 
raged the British, who vigorously denounced such dilatory tac- 
tics and demanded officials of higher rank. This demand for 
high rank among his emissaries, among whom the most experi- 
enced or trusted were of low rank, placed Ch’i-ying in an awk- 
ward position. He saved the situation partly by memorializing 
the emperor and partly by pulling the wool over the eyes of the 
British. 

It is a curious fact that western writers in 1842 and from that 
day to this have consistently believed that both I-li-pu and Ch’i- 
ying were imperial or high commissioners, i.e., ch’in-ch’at, at the 
time of the Treaty of Nanking. The preamble of the treaty 
(which was not submitted to Peking), in its Chinese version, 
names I-li-pu a ch’in-ch’ai and in its English version a “high 
commissioner.”’*® Such was not the case. Ch’i-ying was the 


78 TWSM-TK, 58. 325, lines 8-10, received Aug. 17, 1842. 


79 Ibid., 32b, lines 5~6, received Aug. 17, 1842. 
8° See Imperial Maritime Customs, Treaties, conventions, etc., between China and 
foreign states (Shanghai, 1887). On p. xvi it is stated that “the Treaty of Nanking, 
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only imperial commissioner on the spot, and both the official 
originals of the treaty of Nanking and the British dispatches, to 
say nothing of innumerable historians, are in error. It is true 
that I-li-pu had been an imperial commissioner in 1840 and had 
played a prominent part in foreign affairs; but in 1841 he had 
been summoned to Peking, tried, degraded, and ordered ban- 
ished to the frontier.*! On April 4, 1842, he had been given 
brevet rank of the seventh class and sent to Chekiang, as noted 
above; and on June 9 he had been given a fourth-class button 
and made acting deputy lieutenant-general at Chapu.** This 
was his recorded rank throughout the summer of 1842. He was 
not made an imperial commissioner until October 17, 1842, at 
which time Ch’i-ying was made Nanking viceroy and ordered 
to give his imperial commissioner’s seal to I-li-pu.*4 

This deception may or may not be regarded as a serious mat- 
ter. It succeeded because, until negotiations were actually be- 
gun at Nanking, I-li-pu appeared to the British to be the princi- 
pal representative of the emperor. As we have seen, the early 
overtures were made in his name, which was naturally well 
known at a time when Ch’i-ying, although already appointed, . 
had not yet been heard of in the English fleet. The latter wrote 
his first letter to Pottinger sometime after the fall of Chinkiang 
but did not reveal his rank or authority to negotiate. Mean- 
while Chinese emissaries told the English verbally that “Eleepoo, 
the imperial high commissioner .... had received orders to 
conclude ... . a treaty of lasting amity.”’** Later, on August 4, 
the British received a dispatch from I-li-pu stating that Ch’i- 
ying, “in conjunction with himself, was empowered to treat for 


English and Chinese, has been taken from the Tsungli Yamen’s original at Peking.”’ 
Hsiao I-shan (I, 906) gives the preamble with the same text as the Customs’ Treaties 
but not, like it, arranged in such a manner as to give I-li-pu the title of ch’in-ch’ai. 


81 Ch’ing-shih lieh-chiian, 36. 39b, lines 10-13. 
8 TWSM-TK, 44. 
83 Tbid., 49. 28b. Cf. Brunnert, No. 720. 


61. 255. 
* Loch, p. 125, under date July 26; see also Bernard, p. 440. 
Ouchterlony, p. 424. 
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peace.”’®’? Thus Ch’i-ying made himself known only gradually. 
During August the British accounts, like the treaty text, speak 
of the Chinese “‘High Commissioners,” in the plural; it was not 
realized that for two ch’in-ch’ai to manage the same affair, each 
embodying the imperial will, would have been anomalous. 

At any rate, there is no evidence that I-li-pu’s status was as 
high as the British assumed that it was. On the contrary, Ch’i 
memorialized about August 13, explaining that eventually per- 
sonal interviews with the barbarians might be necessary, and 
asking, therefore, that I-li-pu be allowed temporarily, when the 
time arrived, to wear a first-class button and feather in order to 
increase English respect and confidence. This was granted on 
August 17.°° I-li-pu may have acted in advance of this permis- 
sion when he visited the “Cornwallis” on August 20, wearing the 
same insignia as Ch’i and the viceroy.*® 

Ch’i-ying’s relations with the emperor were almost as delicate 
as his relations with the enemy. Several commands from Peking 
had to be disregarded. For example, an edict of August 17 had 
ordered the imperial representatives not to see the wily bar- 
barians until all was settled, and then only after all the British 
fleet had departed; thereupon they might name a central spot 
and ask the barbarian chieftains to come and see them. They 
certainly should not rashly board the barbarian vessels.°° By 
the time these orders could have arrived, Ch’i and his colleagues 
were already visiting the “Cornwallis” (August 20), and they 
did so again, to sign the treaty, on the twenty-ninth. Their ex- 
cuse on the first occasion was the necessity of dispelling English 
suspicion." 

The fact was that the diplomats representing China at Nan- 


87 Loch, p. 134; cf. Ouchterlony, p. 438: “. ... Keying, a mandarin of high rank, 
lately arrived from Peking, to co-operate with Eleepoo.”’ The Chinese repository, XII 
(September, 1842), 515, refers to Ch’i as the “new commissioner” and to I-li-pu as 
the ‘‘old commissioner.” 

88 TWSM-TK, 58. 32b-33a, 34a, edict. I-li-pu’s thanks were received in Peking on 
August 31 (ibid., 59. 34a). 

89 Murray, p. 199. Accounts by Loch (1843), Bernard (1845), and Williams (The 
Middle Kingdom [{1848]) wrongly date this interview as August 19. The British and 

- Chinese documents and other sources agree on the twentieth. 


® TWSM-TK, 58. 330. % Thid., 59. 31a-34a; trans. in Kuo, pp. 296-99. 
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king were in no position to bargain. Their chief object was to 
get peace as soon as possible and to discuss the terms later.” 
After receiving Pottinger’s demands on August 14, they sub- 
mitted the next day “a new list of the articles of agreement for 
commerce, peace, and good will,”’ to which Sir Henry replied on 
the seventeenth by sending them a draft of the treaty, delayed a 
day by the necessity of careful translation into Chinese. This 
the Chinese negotiators straightway accepted, on August 19, 
meanwhile sending it to Peking for approval.** But Pottinger 
did not wish to go so fast, and on the twentieth he submitted - 
further memoranda. The demands were accepted in Peking on 
August 22, when the emperor also read details of the hopeless 
military situation.°* On the twenty-fourth the British pleni- 
potentiary paid a return visit to Ch’i-ying and his colleagues, 
who again expressed their readiness to sign the treaty at once. 
Sir Henry, however, wished to pay still another official visit, 
and on August 26 he went into the city with a suite and mounted 
guard, and there went over the articles yet another time, ex- 
plaining each one. 

None of the critical examination into phrases or expressions, so keenly 
canvassed and suspiciously viewed by European diplomatists, occupied a 
moment of [the imperial representatives’] attention. All their anxiety, which 
was too powerful to be concealed, was centred upon one main object,—our .- 
immediate departure; in consequence, almost in the same breath with their 
assent, they requested the Plenipotentiary to remove the ships.”® 


Although the imperial assent to the treaty arrived on the twen- 
ty-seventh and commanded several modifications in the original 
British draft, as will be noted, the negotiators at Nanking raised 
no objections, except a “slight demur’’ regarding Chusan and 
Foochow. The formal signing was postponed till the twenty- 
ninth only because of the illness of I-li-pu. By thus signing the 
treaty in haste, in the hope of defining it at leisure thereafter, 

® The course of these negotiations is summarized in Pottinger’s dispatches, No. 
36 (Aug. 29), and No. 38 (Sept. 3, 1842), F.O. 17/57, Public Record Office, London; 
they are described in some detail by Wang Chih-ch’un, 11. 8a-10a, and Chiang 
Shang-chien, Chung-hsi chi-shih [Sino-western records] (Ist preface, 1850; 3d preface, 
1865), 8. 6b-9a. 

9% TWSM-TK, 59. 1b, line 10, received Aug. 22, 1842. 


% Ibid., 3a. % Loch, p. 172. 
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Ch’i-ying’s mediation between court and barbarian prevented a 
real agreement on several points. The crucial importance of his 
personal diplomatic maneuvres, placed, as he was, between the 
upper and the nether millstone, is nowhere better illustrated. 

To begin with, the details of the British demands were broken 
to the court in the gentlest possible fashion. On July 26 the em- 
peror had already referred to earlier demands of the British un- 
der three heads: (1) payments for opium and costs of war, to 
which he objected; (2) the use of forms of diplomatic equality, 
which he would allow; and (3) places for trade, which he would 
also grudgingly allow, including Hong Kong.” These being con- 
cessions which the emperor was known to have already granted 
or considered, Pottinger’s list of demands—the substance of the 
treaty—which was presented at Nanking on the morning of 
August 14,’ was now represented to the court as being practi- 
cally identical. The memorial received in Peking on August 17 
subsumes the demands under three headings: (1) the indemnity; 
(2) the cession of Hong Kong and trade at the five ports; and 
(3) diplomatic equality. ‘Although there were other demands, 
yet these were the fundamental points.”’’* The rest of Pottin- 
ger’s demands, of which there were twelve in all," do not appear 
to have been known to Peking until August 22. Thus the court 
was allowed for a time to think that the demands were no worse 
than had been expected. 

The edict in reply on August 17 granted Hong Kong and trade 
at four ports but refused permanent residence at the ports and 

*On a former occasion, because these barbarians implored three things—the 
return of the cost of the opium and the expense of the war, the use of forms of equality, 
and a request for places on the seacoast where they might trade—there was a rescript 
secretly ordering Ch’'i-ying: that Canton had paid them silver taels, the cost of the 
opium would be difficult to discuss again, and as to costs of war, both sides had them 
and it was not possible to discuss payments; that as to forms of equality, it would be 
permissible to make an exception; that as to places for trade, there already was an edict 
ordering Ch’i-ying to reward them with the loan of Hong Kong as a temporary measure, 
and also permitting that trade be temporarily allowed on the coast of Fukien and 
Chekiang”’ (IWSM-TK, 55. 27a, lines 6-10). 

Loch, pp. 148-52; Pottinger’s No. 38, as above. 

% See trans. in Kuo, pp. 294-96. 

* Enclosure No. 4 in Pottinger’s No. 36, as above. 
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trade at Foochow. Ch’tian-chou in Fukien (the Arab Zayton) 
might be opened instead of Foochow.'® On these two points— 
the opening of Foochow and permanent residence at the ports— 
imperial consent was not secured before the signing of the trea- © 
ty. The edict of August 22, on the basis of which the treaty 
was signed and which was written after the arrival of the full 
list of demands, reiterated that “Foochow absolutely may not 
be conferred” as a place for trade, although another place might 
be substituted for it.' It also reiterated that in trading at the 
new ports the British “must not take possession and dwell for a 
long time.’’'”? With this edict in their possession, received at 
Nanking on August 27, Ch’i-ying and I-li-pu nevertheless signed 
the treaty of Nanking, opening Foochow and, according to the 
British interpretation, granting permanent residence at the port 
cities. The results of their disobedience were far-reaching, as 
may be seen from the later history of the two questions at issue, 
each of which forms a further chapter in the story. In passing, 
it may be noted that the dispute over entrance into the walled 
city of Canton, which embittered Anglo-Chinese relations for 
more than a decade, was not unconnected with the fact that the 
British version of the treaty allowed residence of British sub- 
jects ‘‘at the cities and towns of Canton,” ete., while the Chinese 
version allowed it merely at the “harbours” or “‘anchorages”’ 
(chiang-k’ou) of the five port cities. As for Foochow, it is a mat- 
ter of record that for twelve years after the signing of the treaty 
Foochow remained a dead port, except for opium, in spite of its 
obvious advantages as a tea center. 


Several hypotheses emerge from the brief analysis given 
above. The Manchu court did not understand England’s mo- 
tives and feared the unknown. It also feared that the British 
advance might precipitate rebellion in the coastal provinces. — 
When the campaign of 1842 began, a victory of Mu-chang-a 

1 TWSM-TK, 58. 36a, lines 4-5: “It is not permitted that they dwell for a long 
time and use (the ports) as their dens.”’ 

11 Thid., 59. 3b, line 7. 


1 Thid., line 9. H. C. Sirr, China and the Chinese (London, 1849), II, 341-44, prints 
a faulty translation. 
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and the peace party facilitated the sending of Ch’i-ying, who 
was to achieve by diplomacy a settlement that obviously could 
not be achieved by force of arms. But only at the last minute 
before the fall of Nanking was he able to stop the British mili- 
tary advance by securing diplomatic powers broad enough to 
satisfy the British. In negotiating, he and his colleagues lacked 
an experienced staff and had to use very humble intermediaries. 
Yet they had a keen eye for appearances and succeeded in im- 
pressing the British with their rank as well as by their affability 
and apparent sincerity. The subtlety of their condescension was 
probably lost upon the barbarians. All in all, by their oppor- 
tunist tactics Ch’i and his colleagues both facilitated negotia- 
tions at the time and stored up trouble for the future. But only 
an opportunist of Ch’i-ying’s gifts could have succeeded in the 
two-faced role demanded by the intransigence of the court and 
the firmness of the invader. 
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GERMANY AND THE TRANSVAAL BEFORE 1896 
C. D. PENNER 


ERMAN activities in South Africa centered in the 
Transvaal. These activities fall into two categories: 
the territorial aspirations of Germany and the eco- 

nomic penetration of the Boer Republic. The impetus that uni- 
fication, in 1871, had given to German industry and commerce 
induced German merchants and traders to look for profitable 
markets. South Africa was soon discovered to offer the neces- 
sary advantages to trade and to emigration to take care of 
Germany’s surplus population. It was the hope of the German 
imperialists to create a second German Empire in South Africa, 
a second India under German control.'! Foremost among the 
agitators for the realization of such a grandiose scheme was 
Ernst von Weber, a German mineowner in South Africa and a 
frequent sojourner there. 

During the first decade after unification, Bismarck discoun- 
tenanced every solicitation for government support to carry out 
these ideals. He declared that Germany was a saturated state 
and had enough trouble at home without inviting more by 
launching out on a policy of expansion. However, toward the 
end of the seventies he became more amenable to the pressure 
of the “colonials” and held out hopes for future support by the 
imperial government. In 1883 through the activities of Liide- 
ritz, a merchant from Bremen, Angra Pequena was obtained, 
and this acquisition paved the way for attempts to reach the 
South African Republic. It was thought that the Boers, distant 
kinsmen of the Germans, would offer an excellent opportunity 
for co-operation in settling the regions north and west of the 
South African Republic. An attempt to establish direct com- 
munications with the Boers was made immediately after Angra 


1 Ernst von Weber, Die Erweiterung des deutschen Wirtschaftsgeliets und die Grund- 
legung zu tibersecischen deutschen Staaten (Leipzig, 1879), pp. 22 f. 
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Pequena had been acquired. However, the British government, 
suddenly aroused to the danger of German expansion, an- 
nexed Bechuanaland, the territory lying between the South 
African Republic and Angra Pequena. While the German am- 
bition was by no means the only reason which induced the Brit- 
ish government to act, it is certain that this was a contributing 
factor. The annexation prevented the realization of German 
aims. 

Another attempt was made in 1884 to reach the Boers, this 
time from Santa Lucia Bay. In November of this year Liide- 
ritz, through his agents Einwald and Schiel, had obtained im- 
portant concessions from Dinizulu, king of the Zulus. The grant 
gave Liideritz sixty thousand acres of land, permission to con- 
struct a railroad from Santa Lucia to the Transvaal, and coloni- 
zation privileges, extending one mile on either side of the bay, 
for German immigrants. If this concession had stood, the dream 
of German colonials might very well have come true. Bismarck 
himself was not unfavorable to the project. If England wished 
to maintain her hegemony in South Africa, Santa Lucia must 
not be permitted to fall into German hands.’ 

The German challenge revived half-forgotten English claims 
based on an old treaty made in 1843 with Panda, then king of 
the Zulus, by which he had ceded Santa Lucia to England.’ 
But England had never attempted any settlements, and because 
of her long inactivity her claim appeared weak. In addition, 
Sir Bartle Frere, governor of Cape Colony, asserted that Panda 
had no land to give away there; and Sir Theophilus Shepstone, 
who effected the first annexation of the Transvaal in 1877, 
said that the Zulu king had become a feudatory of the Boers 
three years previous to the signing of the treaty in question.‘ 
But the German counterclaim now induced English authorities 
to invoke this half-forgotten document in the absence of better 


2 Ernst Delbriick (ed.), Das Staatsarchiv. Sammlung der officiellen Actenstiicke zur 
Geschichte der Gegenwart (Leipzig, 1885), XL, 274 f. 

3 Parliamentary papers (hereafter referred to as PP), LVI (1884-85), C 4587, En- 
closure in No. 2; C 4290, Enclosure in No. 1. 

4 Ibid.; W. J. Leyds, The Transvaal surrounded (London, 1919), pp. 51 ff. 
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claims. England had not yet recognized Dinizulu as king of the 
Zulus, for he was the Boer candidate for that position. His 
minority was another argument against the validity of his con- 
cession to Liideritz.’ To make good its claims the British gov- 
ernment dispatched H.M.S. ‘““Goshawk”’ to the disputed har- 
bor, and on December 21, 1884, Sir Henry Bulwer, governor of 
Natal, was able to inform the government at London that the 
British flag was flying over Santa Lucia Bay.® 

This precipitate action on the part of the British government 
met with determined opposition from Germany. It was pointed 
out that the British flag had no legal right to be at Santa 
Lucia.’ Bismarck lodged a complaint at London. He averred 
that it was pure mockery to unearth “old decrepit claims” ac- 
cording to Portuguese methods.* To come to a definite under- 
standing with the British government in regard to Santa Lucia 
and other colonial disputes, Bismarck sent his son Herbert, who 
had done yeoman service in a previous similar incident, to Lon- 
don. The members of the British cabinet were very approach- 
able, but adamant in regard to Santa Lucia Bay.’ Lord Rose- 
bery, a prominent Liberal and at this time lord privy seal, be- 
cause of his shrewdness and thorough knowledge of South Africa 
was more than a match for the chancellor’s son, who might 
have been well advised to take lessons in geography before pro- 
ceeding to London on such an important mission.’® He failed 
signally. 

The Santa Lucia incident was terminated by a settlement of 
all outstanding colonial differences in Africa between England 
and Germany. The latter agreed to withdraw her protest to 
the hoisting of the British flag at Santa Lucia Bay and to re- 
frain from acquiring territories or establishing protectorates on 

5 PP, loc. cit., C 4587, p. 43. 

6 Ibid., C 4587, p. 2. 7 Grenzboten, XLIV, Part I, 164. 

8 Bismarck to Miinster, Jan. 25, 1885, Die grosse Politik der europdischen Kabinette 
1871-1914. Sammlung der diplomatischen Akten des auswartigen Amtes (hereafter re- 
ferred to as GP), edited by Johannes Lepsius, Albrecht Mendelssohn Bartholdy, and 
Friedrich Thimme (Berlin, 1922-27), IV, 98, No. 758. 

® Herbert Bismarck to Bismarck, Mar. 7, 1885, ibid., IV, 103 ff., No. 760. 

10 Moritz Busch, Bismarck: some secret pages of his history (London, 1898), I, 391. 
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the coast between Natal and Delagoa Bay." In return, Ger- 
many was accorded important concessions on the coast of the 
Gulf of Guinea. By this arrangement the British government 
had scored a complete success, effectively thwarting the ambi- 
tions of Germans and Boers alike. The Germans were shut out 
and the Boers were shut in, for all the territory between Natal 
and Portuguese Mozambique was shortly annexed by the Brit- 
ish crown.” 

The Santa Lucia incident was an important revelation of 
German policy. It left no uncertainty as to the objective—the 
Transvaal. Nothing expresses this better than Bismarck’s own 
statement when questioned by Dr. Busch, the chancellor’s close 
associate, as to why Germany had lost the bay: 

Ah! it is not so valuable as it seemed at first. People who were pursuing 
their own interests on the spot represented it to be of greater importance than 
it really was. And then the Boers were not disposed to take any proper action 
in the matter. The bay would have been valuable to us if the distance from 
the Transvaal were not so great.!* 


The difficulties which the chancellor now saw were perhaps little 
more than a portion of sour grapes. 

If Germany had no success in opening a route from the coast 
to the Transvaal, she was able to arrange a treaty of friend- 
ship and commerce with the South African Republic in order 
to “draw closer the relations between the two countries.”’ The 
cardinal features of the treaty were that freedom of trade 
should be granted by each government to citizens of the other 
and that consulates might be established by each contracting 
party in the territory of the other. Imports and exports from 
one to the other were not to be subjected to heavier impositions 
than those imposed on goods from other nations and under like 
circumstances.!4 


u PP, LV (1884-85), C 4442, 1, 2. 


2 William Greswell, ‘““The Germans in South Africa,’’ Fortnightly review, LXVI 
(1896), 212 f. 


18 Busch, IT, 397 f. 


4 Sir Edward Hertslet and Edward Cecil Hertslet (eds.), British and foreign state 
papers (London, 1892), LX XVI (1884-85), 512 ff. 
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Germany obviously derived greater benefit from this treaty 
because Germans penetrated into the Transvaal rather than 
Boers into Germany. The advantage which Paul Kruger, presi- 
dent of the South African Republic, undoubtedly hoped to ob- 
tain from this friendly relation was protection against further 
English aggression. The Boers had just obtained practical in- 
dependence by the London Convention (1884), and the dele- 
gates now toured Europe to enlist support for their cause. While 
in Berlin Kruger, who liked to express himself in parables, 
said, referring to the Transvaal: “Tf a child is ill it looks around 
for help. This child begs the Kaiser to help the Boers if they 
are ever ill.”"> The German response was not encouraging, for 
Bismarck did not wish to embroil Germany with England. But 
the cards were stacked in his favor. There is little doubt but 
that he could have made an alliance with the Boer govern- 
ment.!® The specter of such an eventuality perhaps made Eng- 
land willing to concede so much on the Guinea coast to Ger- 
many. Bismarck’s withdrawal from Santa Lucia Bay and his 
refusal to grasp the proffered hand of the Boers enabled Eng- 
land to forge ahead with her scheme of South African federa- 
tion, though the German “‘colonials’”’ could not reconcile them- 
selves to this thought. At a meeting of the All-German Con- 
vention for Furthering Overseas Interests, in 1886, Ernst von 
Weber pleaded with his audience to advise the government to 
protect the small Boer republics that had been established as a 
vanguard around the Transvaal. German emigrants should 
settle in them, and this would lay the foundation of his long- 
cherished dream—a German South African empire.!’ The reali- 
zation of this was impossible after Bismarck’s refusal to enlist 
Germany definitely on the side of the South African Republic. 

8G. P. Gooch, History of modern Europe 1878-1919 (New York, 1923), p. 215; 
W. H. Dawson, The German Empire 1867-1914 (New York, 1919), II, 401. 

16 Maximilian von Hagen, Bismarcks Kolonialpolitik (Stuttgart and Gotha, 1923), 
p. 358. 

17 Ernst von Weber, “‘Bericht iiber die Verhandlungen des Allgemeinen Deutschen 
Kongresses zur Férderung tiberseeischer Interessen in Berlin,’ Export: Organ des 


Centralvereins fiir Handelsgeographie und Férderung deutscher Interessen im Auslande, 
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English statesmen had received a rude awakening through 
German activities in South Africa, and the lesson was not for- 
gotten.'® Speaking before the London Chamber of Commerce 
on May 14, 1888, Joseph Chamberlain, the colonial secretary, 
pleaded for a South African union. He alleged that, if England 
showed any sign of weakness in regard to its policy there, 
“Prince Bismarck and the German Empire would not shrink 
from a responsibility which would give them a colony better 
than anything they have hitherto dreamt of possessing.”!* The 
Germans had been cut off effectively by the annexations of 
Bechuanaland, Kalahari Desert, and the coast line between 
Natal and Mozambique. 

To paralyze the expansion of the Boers, the Transvaal was 
encircled by a series of occupations and annexations in the late 
eighties and early nineties. Moreover, the ambitious plan of 
Cecil Rhodes envisaged a commerical union of all the South 
African states, including the Boer republics. The Orange Free 
State, more amenable to British suggestion than the Transvaal, 
agreed; but the latter favored a policy of isolation.2° Mr. 
Rhodes’s object was to introduce free trade for South African 
products and a customs and railway union, leaving the ultimate 
amalgamation in other matters to the work of time.” 

In the middle of the nineties the encirclement of the Trans- 
vaal by English territory was complete save for Portuguese 
Mozambique on the east. Delagoa Bay, the key to South Afri- 
ca, was now the only non-English port for the Boers. True to 
his policy of drawing a cordon of English states around the re- 
calcitrant republic, Rhodes had wanted to purchase all of 
Mozambique in 1891, but. Portugal refused to part with it.” 
In the same year, however, England did acquire pre-emptive 

18 Greswell, loc. cit., pp. 212-13; J. Scott Keltie, “British interests in South Africa,” 
Contemporary review, LIV (1888), 118. 

19 J. L. Garvin, The life of Joseph Chamberlain (London, 1932), II, 464. 

2° Basil Williams, Cecil Rhodes (London, 1921), p. 135. 


1F. V. Vindes, Cecil Rhodes, his political life and speeches 1881-1900 (London, 
1900), p. 452. 


2 Williams, p. 198. 
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rights on Delagoa Bay.** The Germans, also, were not slow to 
recognize the value of the port. Now that Santa Lucia Bay 
was annexed by Britain, declared one writer, Delagoa Bay was 
the only open road to the Transvaal.?‘ In 1889 a London com- 
pany had completed the construction of a railroad from the 
bay to within fifteen miles of Komati Poort, the boundary- 
town between Mozambique and the Transvaal. To acquire 
this line and the bay was the new ambition of the Germans. 

German machinations filled English officials with apprehen- 
sion. The railroad built west from the bay was taken over by 
the Portuguese government, which proposed to carry the line 
to Pretoria and Johannesburg. Rhodes learned that the Trans- 
vaal government, aided and abetted by Berlin, had attempted 
to purchase the entire line. Portuguese refusal to sell the road 
presently calmed English fears.** But there was no assurance 
for the future. Germans were uncomfortably active at Lorenzo 
Marquez. They were purchasing land to obtain a better foot- 
hold there. Nine-tenths of the transit business was in Ger- 
man hands,” and the German press urged the Wilhelmstrasse to 
act.?*> It was the last opportunity to tap the Transvaal through 
a non-English port. 

German activity at Delagoa Bay during the early nineties 
in turn had been incited by English expansion in Swaziland. 
The British government was uncertain how to meet the German 
menace, because lack of unity in the Liberal cabinet prevented 
a positive stand. Ripon and Kimberley saw Germany as the 
most serious rival in South Africa, while Rosebery feared 
France, which had a strong expeditionary force in Madagascar, 
and with which England was at odds in the Mediterranean.”* 

23M. G. Jessett, The key to South Africa: Delagoa Bay (London, 1899), p. 166. 

24 Export, VII (1885), 534. % Jessett, pp. 115 and 117. 

26 G. P. Gooch and Harold Temperley (eds.), British documents on the origins of the 
war 1898-1914 (hereafter referred to as BD), (London, 1927-38), I, Appen., 323, 326. 

27 Gustav Meinecke (ed.), Deutsche Kolonialzeitung: Organ der Deutschen Kolonial- 
gesellschaft, Feb. 8, 1896. 


28 Deutsche Kolonialzeitung, Jan. 5, 1895, Jan. 19, 1895, Feb. 2, 1895; Export, XVI 
(1894), 722. 


29 Marschall to Hohenlohe, Nov. 17, 1894, GP, IX, 246-47, No. 2220. 
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Harcourt was too timid to say a harsh word to either the one or 
the other.*® Ripon finally carried the day. The last of Swazi- 
land was annexed in 1894 to safeguard against possible German 
and Boer desires. The foreign office made it clear to the Wil- 
helmstrasse that the Transvaal was within the British sphere 
of influence.*! 

The German bid for Delagoa Bay and for the railway from 
there to Pretoria gains greater importance when the German 
and Dutch vested interests in the railroad system of the Trans- 
vaal are considered. Two weeks after the German annexation 
of Angra Pequena, in 1884, the Transvaal Volksraad granted a 
group of German and Dutch capitalists the exclusive right to 
construct railways in the republic.*” These capitalists organized 
the Netherlands Railway Company of which considerably more 
than half the stock was owned by Germans.** German capital 
was already invested in the Delagoa Bay railway,** and there- 
fore the entire road might be obtained more easily by German 
interests and linked to the system of the Netherlands Railway 
Company. The alarmist note struck by high officials in Lon- 
don was not unfounded, and the African review declared that, 
should Germany obtain a firm foothold at Delagoa Bay, the 
dream of a South African union would never be realized in the 
English sense.* The fears were heightened when at the opening 
of the Delagoa line in March, 1894, the kaiser sent a telegram 
to President Kruger, expressing the desire that the railway 
might be “‘a means of drawing closer the bonds which connect 
the two countries.”’ The presence at Pretoria of the captain of 
the “Kormoran,” which was lying at anchor in Delagoa Bay, 
was viewed in England with considerable disfavor.** 

*° Lucien Wolf, Life of the first Marquess of Ripon (London, 1921), Il, 231. 

31 Tbid., pp. 232 f. 
oa Sir Lewis Michell, The life of the Right Honourable Cecil Rhodes (London, 1910), I, 

33 PP, XLVI (1893-94), 15-16; ‘“‘Deutsche Beziehungen zu Transvaal,’ Grenzboten, 
LV, Part I (1896), 307; Deutsche Kolonialzeitung, Feb. 1, 1896; Allgemeine Zeitung 
(Munich), Jan. 7, 1896; Export, XVIII (1896), 23. 


4 BD, I, 323. 
% Deutsche Kolonialzeitung, Feb. 2, 1895, quoting the African review, Jan. 12, 1895. 
* “Deutsche Beziehungen zu Transvaal,” loc. cit., p. 307; BD, I, Appen. 326. 
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The rich mines of the Transvaal, discovered in 1886, attracted 
a large number of miners and prospectors. It was apparent that 
the South African Republic, hitherto almost exclusively agricul- 
tural, would suddenly become a profitable market for European 
manufacturers. The bulk of the Transvaal trade lay with the 
English, but German houses and transport companies were very 
active. There does not seem to have been any danger that the 
German trade would overtake that of the British, but its in- 
crease was greater, and the relative strength was changed in 
favor of Germany.*’ British import trade with the South Afri- 
can Republic in the years from 1892 to 1896 had increased 62 
per cent while that of Germany had increased 447 per cent and 
that of the United States 475 per cent. But there was still a 
very safe British preponderance due to England’s early presence 
in the field.** The English apprehension, it seems, may be 
ascribed to fears regarding the possible future rather than the 
relative trade position at the time. It is also interesting to note 
that American gains, though greater than those of Germany, 
do not seem to have alarmed the British, no doubt because 
America had no political pretensions in South Africa, while 
German interests and the Wilhelmstrasse had shown repeatedly 
what their aims were in regard to the Transvaal. The tremen- 
dous increase in German-Transvaal trade, linked with the am- 
bitious political schemes, loomed as a specter on the British 
horizon. German solicitation for the Transvaal trade struck at 
the core of Cecil Rhodes’s scheme of economic federation. There 
can be no doubt that the Boers scented the importance of Ger- 
man connections and welcomed them for purposes of combating 
the English ambition of reducing them to acquiescence. 

The carrying trade to South Africa was also well in British 
hands. At Delagoa Bay, the port where England was suspicious 
of German designs, 268 British vessels with a capacity of 
430,813 tons called in the year of the Jameson Raid. This rep- 
resented an increase of 37 per cent over the number of ships 
that called in 1894, the year the Delagoa Bay railway was 

37 Deutsches Handels-Archiv: Zeitschrift fiir Handel und Gewerbe, herausgegeben im 
Reichsamt des Innern (Berlin, 1899), II, 118; PP, LX (1897), C 8449, 240. 

38 Export, XVI (1894), 84. 
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opened. In contrast, only 42 German ships, with a capacity of 
61,944 tons, called at that port in 1896, this being an increase 
of only 16 per cent over the number that called in 1894.*° 
While Delagoa Bay increased the value of its import trade (al- 
most all of which went to the Transvaal) by 100 per cent in 
1895 over that of the previous year, it handled only 12 per 
cent of the goods imported by the South African Republic.“ 
The rest entered through the Cape and Natal. Considering this 
and also considering that German imports into South Africa 
were only 2 per cent of the total, it seems that English appre- 
hensions were unwarranted." 

The greatest loss to British exporters was in the iron in- 
dustry, scientific instruments, and drugs. In 1891 Germany ex- 
ported articles to the value of M 1,657,000. In 1896 this had 
swollen to M. 13,932,000, an increase of 741 per cent.” The 
proportionally greater German trade increase was ascribed by 
British consuls to several causes. The German manufacturer 
attempted to adapt his wares to the need of the country. The 
German produced cheaper and showier goods than the English- 
man, who paid little attention to novelties. Inasmuch as the 
majority of the Transvaalers were not wealthy, the cheap and 
novel wares appealed to them, while English productions were 
less in demand. The German merchants were able to offer 
cheaper goods, partly because of the German government’s sub- 
sidy for the German East African Steamship Company. A 
through-rate from any German inland town, with reduction on 
railroad rates, to the Transvaal was fixed. It was estimated 
that the through-rate from Berlin to Johannesburg was less 
than the rates from Hamburg to Johannesburg. The adoption 
of the English Trade Mark Act, which required identification 
of the origin of articles carried by English ships, also favored 
German firms. Transvaalers now discovered that many articles, 


39 Deutsches Handels-Archiv, II (1896), 456; IT (1897), 165. 

4° Thid., IT (1896), 458. 41 Export, XVI (1894), 658. 

# Statistik des deutschen Reichs (Berlin 1891, 1896), LXI, 2; XCI, 325; Annual 
statement of the trade of the United Kingdom with foreign countries and British possessions, 
1890-1898 (London, 1895 and 1898), pp. 395-400. 
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previously bought from English houses, were made in Germany, 
and henceforth they preferred to buy directly from Germany. 
Furthermore, the German population in the republic naturally 
favored German wares.** To the Englishman who saw all these 
German advantages and failed to consider that German trade 
after all was only a small percentage of the aggregate, the out- 
look for the future must have seemed drab. 

For two decades before the Jameson Raid, German ‘“‘colo- 
nials” had urged the flooding of the Transvaal and surrounding 
territories with German immigrants. The treaty of commerce 
and friendship, negotiated between the German Empire and the 
South African Republic in 1884, encouraged many German 
citizens to try their fortune there. By the middle of the nineties 
a considerable number had established themselves in Trans- 
vaal cities and on the farms. They were an important factor 
contributing to the increase of German trade. If their number 
was small in comparison to the English population, they made 
up for this by their restless activity and their connections with 
strong firms in the fatherland. In 1889 the entire German im- 
migration into South Africa had been 422 in number. This 
was nearly doubled in 1894, when 760 Germans found admit- 
tance,‘ mostly to the Cape and the Transvaal. The German 
colonies in Africa attracted very few colonists, less than 0.8 
per cent of the total German immigration.® A considerable 
number of them were located in Johannesburg, where the gold 
rush found occupation for all comers. In 1896 there were 2,262 
Germans resident in the gold city as compared to 16,265 British 
subjects. Pretoria, with a total population of 6,000 counted 400 
German residents.“ The presence of this German element was 
welcomed by the Boers on political and economic grounds. It 
was hoped that the Germans, who supported the Transvaal 


43 PP, LX (1897), C 8449, 240; LXIV (1899), C 9093; Export, XTV (1892), 580 f. 

44““Copy of statistical tables relating to emigration and immigration,” PP, Index 
(1896), pp. 58-59. 

Austin Harrison, The Pan-German doctrine (London and New York, 1904), p. 367. 


“Teutschlands Beziehungen zu Transvaal,’’ Grenzboten, LV, Part I (1896), 
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government against the Uitlander claims, would prove to be an 
effective counterweight against possible English pretensions. 
The Boers welcomed the Germans as a means toward securing 
their political and economic independence, rather than to put 
themselves under German rule.*’ To enlist the German sup- 
port, the Boers were willing to laud their virtues and contrast 
them with the vices of the Uitlanders, who were mostly British 
subjects. The Volksstem, a semioflficial organ published in Pre- 
toria, advised closer connections with the German Empire and 
its people. Wherever there were Englishmen, it pointed out, 
there was revolt. But the peace-loving Germans knew how to be 
obedient and through their thrift and diligence were a real asset 
to the land. The article concluded with the wish that Germany 
might show more consideration to the Transvaal desires for a 
rapprochement than it had done hitherto. ** 

The Germans who did not move to the cities settled in colo- 
nies throughout the Transvaal and Cape Colony. The prosper- 
ous villages of Stutterheim, Frankfort, Braunschweig, Breitbach, 
Hanover, Potsdam, and Berlin denote by their names the pres- 
ence of Teutonic immigrants. The residents of these villages 
were largely engaged in raising fruits and vegetables for the 
cities and in trading with the Boers. 

By far the most important German element in the South 
African Republic were the mining magnates and businessmen 
of the cities. It was they who were able to introduce German 
wares into the Transvaal. By their intensive patriotism for 
their fatherland and their stolid opposition to the Uitlander 
political demands, they lent color to Germany’s supposed polit- 
ical aspirations in the republic. Their attitude and strength 
encouraged the Boers to resist the English plan of economic 
federation. 

The extent of German business enterprises was by no means 
small. One Herr Eiffe, a German businessman who had traveled 

K. Karger, “Buren, Engliinder und Deutsche in Siidafrika,”’ Preussische Jahr- 
biicher, LX XVII (Berlin, 1894), 423. 

* *“Deutschlands Beziehungen zu Transvaal,” loc. cit., pp. 305-6. 

* Greswell, loc. cit., pp. 210-11. 
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in the Transvaal just before the Jameson Raid, reported on the 
tremendous increase in German trade. He pointed out that 
German warehouses occupied the choice locations in Johannes- 
burg and were by all odds the best in the city. A number of 
these houses controlled the entire business of the city in their 
particular fields. One firm alone had imported merchandise 
from Germany to the value of five million marks in one year. 
The extent of German influence, so Eiffe reported, could be 
gleaned from the fact that even English business houses hired 
German help. Especially praiseworthy, he thought, was the 
unstinted proof of German patriotism, for Germans had their 
clubs where Germanism was fostered, and German manufac- 
turers painted the smokestacks of their factories in schwarz- 
weiss-rot.°° Granted that the glowing picture of Herr Eiffe was 
perhaps a little overdone, nevertheless, it seems certain that 
the German influence in the Transvaal cities was very strong. 

German capitalists were heavily represented in the mining 
industry of South Africa. The many German names among 
the Rand investors is a striking feature. Werner, Eckstein, 
Beit, Neumann, Mosenthal, and Adler were all mining million- 
aires.*! Some of them lost their German patriotism, notably 
Alfred Beit, who was as much an Englishman as a German. 
He became a director of the Chartered Company and co- 
operated with the English element of the Uitlanders to bring 
about a better government at Pretoria.» The shrewd Cecil 
Rhodes, directing genius of the De Beers Mining Company and 
the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, prevented the es- 
tablishment of large independent enterprises in the mining of 
diamonds and gold.** The fear expressed in the English parlia- 

50 Export, VIII (1896), 23; Deutsche Kolonialzeitung, Jan. 25, 1896; ““Deutschlands 
Beziehungen zu Transvaal,” op. cit., p. 307. The report in the Deutsche Kolonialzeitung 
by Herr Eiffe is almost word for word the same as the article in the Grenzboten. For 


this reason the writer is inclined to ascribe the article ““Deutschlands Beziehungen zu 
Transvaal” to Herr Eiffe directly or to his inspiration. 
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ment regarding the extent of French and German investments 
in the Transvaal mines seems to have been entirely unwar- 
ranted. Members had been wrongly informed that half of the 
stock was in German and French hands.** 

The Transvaal mines offered a great market for German ma- 
chines. Eiffe reported that they were crowding out English 
machines and that the German air-pressure drill was imported 
exclusively from Germany. In addition, the Berlin firm of 
Siemens and Halske controlled the production of electrical power 
at the Rand.® This is the more noteworthy because two years 
previously, in 1892, there had been practically no German ma- 
chines used in the mines. In that year the German government 
had commissioned a German engineer, Schmeissner, to investi- 
gate the possibility of introducing German machines. His sug- 
gestions, which were followed out by German manufacturers, 
brought about these conspicuous results. To facilitate Ger- 
man enterprises, the Dresden Bank, supported by other Ger- 
man banks, established a branch at Johannesburg in 1895 with 
a capital of one million pounds sterling.*’ The entire amount 
of German capital invested in the Transvaal had reached tre- 
mendous dimensions when Dr. Jameson marched his troopers 
into the republic. Estimates vary considerably, ranging from 
fifty million to five hundred million marks.** 

What irked Englishmen most was the German mania for con- 
cessions. In his report to the investigating committee on the 

54 Hansard, Parliamentary debates (hereafter referred to as PD), LXXIX, 559; 
Deutsche Kolonialzeitung, Nov. 23, 1895. 

58 Deutsche Kolonialzeitung, Jan. 25, 1896. 

56R. Jannasch, “Englische Wirtschaftspolitik in Stid-Africa, und die deutschen 
Interessen daselbst,’’ Export, XVIIT (1896), 53. 

57 “Deutsche Beziehungen zu Transvaal,”’ loc. cit., p. 308. 

58 Hatzfeldt to German foreign office, Jan. 4, 1896, GP, XL, 33, No. 2613. The esti- 
mate of five hundred million, as shown in this report, is very possibly too high. The 
same report also says that Johannesburg had a German population of fifteen thousand. 
The census showed that in the year of the raid Johannesburg had considerably less than 
three thousand Germans. It might be safe to assume that Count Hatzfeldt overstated 
in the same manner the amount of German capital invested in the Transvaal; Allge- 
meine Zeitung, January 8, 1896; W. H. Edwards, The tragedy of Edward VII (New 
York, 1928), p. 149. 
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Jameson Raid, Cecil Rhodes pointed out that “if anything is to 
be obtained in the Transvaal you might say it is useless for an 
Englishman to apply.’®* Boer hatred for all that savored of 
England drove the Transvaalers into the open arms of these 
concession-hunters who were eager for material gain and influ- 
ence. They found no difficulty in obtaining President Kruger’s 
and the Raad’s support and in such a way were able to obtain 
one concession after another.®® For government posts, too, Ger- 
mans were preferred to British subjects. Kruger, who prided 
himself on his German ancestry, showed special favoritism by 
appointing Germans to mining posts. This policy of the Boer 
executive, naturally, found ready response in Germany. It was 
applauded as being very encouraging for her commercial-polit- 
ical relations with the Transvaal.®! 

One of the most successful concession-hunters in the South 
African Republic was Eduard Lippert. First a merchant in 
Hamburg with business connections in the Transvaal, he later 
moved to South Africa shortly after the discovery of gold in the 
Boer Republic. Cecil Rhodes described Lippert as a member 
of a group of “gentlemen who assembled at six in the morning 
at the President’s house to obtain some favor for themselves or 
their friends.” In 1888 Mr. Lippert obtained an extensive 
concession for a period of sixteen years to manufacture gun- 
powder in the Transvaal. In addition he secured the exclusive 
right to manufacture dynamite and deal in this commodity.** 
At the same time he was granted a three-year monopoly in the 
manufacture of cement. These lucrative concessions on the part 
of the Boer president and the Raad evoked a flood of protest in 
the English South African papers against Boer and German 
alike.** None of them was so bitterly denounced and so detri- 
mental to English interests as the dynamite concession. Lip- 


59 PP, IX (1897), Reports from committee, II, 71. 
6 Lawson, loc. cit., p. 296. 
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pert did not adhere to the terms of his contract which called 
for the sole manufacture of the product in the South African 
Republic. Instead, he imported the ingredients and, according 
to his testimony, put them together in their proper proportions 
on Transvaal soil. This he called manufacturing in the Trans- 
vaal! W. P. Schreiner, a German who had identified himself 
with English interests in South Africa, testified that the dyna- 
mite was imported as a finished product under cover of a dif- 
ferent name—guhr impregné. Rhodes’s testimony was to the 
same effect.” By far the greater portions of the importations 
came from German firms which had shares in the Lippert enter- 
prise. For a number of years after 1888 Lippert and his friends 
enjoyed immense profits. A company was formed with a capital 
of £450,000 in shares and £150,000 in debentures. Mr. Lippert 
took royalties at the rate of 6s. per case for himself and 2s. 
per case for his friends, while the same amount was paid to 
“certain persons at Pretoria.”” The result of the monopoly was 
that dynamite, indispensable in mining, commanded a price 
20-30 per cent higher than the best explosives would cost in a 
free market. In his testimony before the commission investi- 
gating the causes of the Jameson Raid, Rhodes quoted from 
the New review as follows: ‘The Dynamite Monopoly, which 
costs the mines of the Rand £600,000 per annum more than 
they should pay, is another German monopoly.’ In view of 
these facts it is not surprising that English interests protested 
against such dealings. To make matters worse, the monopoly 
excluded importations from England, contrary to the provisions 
of the London Convention, which prohibited discrimination 
against English imports.®’. In 1892, because of a protest from 
the British government, Lippert’s concession was canceled. 

68 Ibid., IX (1897), Reports from committee, II, 97, 239-40. 

66 Thid., LXIV (1899), C 9093, 12. 67 Lawson, loc. cit., p. 297. 

68 PP, IX (1897), Reports from committee, IT, 88. 
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Two years later the government at Pretoria entered into a con- 
tract with one Vorstmann, who proceeded as Lippert had done 
to the disadvantage of the mining interests.”° 

The National Bank concession held by a German-Dutch firm 
proved a severe check on other banking establishments in the 
South African Republic. The National Bank enjoyed the ex- 
clusive right to issue legal-tender bank notes for a period of 
fifty years. The specie reserve was lower than that of other 
banks. Ordinarily a 333 per cent deposit of the face value of 
their note issue was required, plus assets in the state for the 
balance. The National Bank, however, was required to main- 
tain only a 33} per cent specie reserve, less any amount the 
government might owe the bank. In addition, the banknotes 
issued by the concessionaires were tax free and were the only 
notes receivable at government offices. These two privileges 
were denied to other banks. These favorable conditions per- 
mitted such a rapid expansion of the National Bank that within 
a decade it had established thirty-one branches in the Trans- 
vaal, and five in other parts of South Africa.” 

Another favor granted to a German firm was the whisky 
monopoly, which was held by the Erste Fabrik Hatherly Dis- 
tillery Company. Despite a payment of £122,319 for this favor, 
the company flourished and paid a dividend of 20 per cent. 
In 1896 the concession was valued at one million pounds ster- 
ling.” 

German vested interests in electric plants were very great. 
One million marks of German capital were tied up in streetcar 
lines of the Transvaal cities. Eduard Lippert, co-operating with 
Siemens and Halske, had built the biggest power plan then ex- 
isting.”* When the Boer government called for tenders relative 
to the lighting of government buildings in Pretoria, a list of 
those firms was submitted which might apply. It contained 
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the names of German firms only. The publication calling for 
tenders contained the following: ““The articles for the supply 
are to be ordered as soon as possible from Europe by wire. 
Only continental manufactures may be employed and the firms 
specified hereafter enjoy the preference for the steam engines 
and boilers.”” Then follow the names of six German firms, 
Siemens and Halske finally securing the contract.’* 

These monopolies are only representative of a large number 
of similar favors bestowed on German concession-hunters. 
*‘Water-workers, brickworkers, collieries—all bring grist to the 
mill, and the Germans are the favoured millers.” They were 
as thorns in the sides of the ambitious British imperialists, who 
deprecated the alliance between German industrialists and the 
Boer government. This alliance brought enormous profits to the 
grantor and grantees at the expense of the English investors, 
and at the same time bolstered Boer opposition and fostered 
German arrogance. No one monopoly was so detrimental to the 
economic confederation of all South Africa as the Transvaal rail- 
way system owned by the Netherlands Railway Company, a 
Dutch and German concern whose control was almost entirely 
from Berlin. This company, working hand in hand with the gov- 
ernment at Pretoria, served notice of its potential strength and 
possibilities during the “drifts” crisis of October, 1895. 

The sequel to Rhodes’s policy of surrounding the Transvaal 
with English territory was the tapping of that landlocked coun- 
try by British railways. Three lines from three English ports, 
Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, and Durban, converged upon the 
South African Republic. This three-way system of transporta- 
tion through English ports might, it was hoped, counterbalance 
the natural advantages of the port of Delagoa Bay. The splen- 
did system might overcome Transvaal opposition to an eco- 
nomic confederation and Rhodes’s game would be won. That 
the scheme did not work out to the satisfaction of Rhodes was 
due to the grim determination of President Kruger and the tool 
he had at hand—the Netherlands Railroad Company. 


™ PP, IX (1897), Reports from committee, II, 71, 87, 88, 105; ibid., LXII (1897), 
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The Cape government, under the premiership of Rhodes, had 
spent £23,000,000 on the line from the Cape to Johannesburg 
for the purpose of tapping the Transvaal trade. To speed the 
completion of the line, it further lent £700,000 to the Transvaal 
government to complete the line from the Vaal to the mining 
city.”© The convention relative to the loan stipulated that the 
Pretoria government would not impose a tariff on the lines 
running to the English ports exceeding 6d. per ton-mile. How- 
ever, as soon as the line was completed, President Kruger raised 
the rate to 1s. contrary to the terms of the agreement. When 
trade continued to flow south despite this vigorous and illegal 
procedure, the government at Pretoria ordered the “drifts” of 
the Vaal River closed, for to evade the regulations goods were 
carted by wagon from the boundary to Johannesburg. This 
action evoked an ultimatum from London before which the Boer 
government retreated.” 

The importance of the “drifts” crisis can be gleaned from 
the fact that German importers, as well as the Boers themselves, 
benefited by Kruger’s policy. In the first place the Transvaal 
railroad system, largely in German hands, would have a heavier 
carrying trade by way of the Delagoa Bay route than over the 
southern routes. Furthermore, a high rate on the southern 
routes would minimize competition against German goods 
which entered through the eastern route under preferential 
rates from the bay to the interior. Rhodes testified that the 
freight rates from Germany to Johannesburg were from 20 to 
30 per cent cheaper than from England to Johannesburg, al- 
though the sea rates were the same. The difference arose from 
the preferential rates which the Netherlands Railway gave to 
German merchandise.”* Because of this discrimination against 
English goods, the British government lodged its ultimatum 
with the Boer government. While in spirit President Kruger 
had violated the London Convention of 1884, he had not done 
so according to the letter of its provisions. The Transvaal rail- 
way system was not a government line. The preferential rates 
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on German goods, though acquiesced in by the government, 
were thus in a sense not a governmental discrimination but the 
company’s concession.”® This arrangement is a manifestation 
of the president’s shrewdness and unscrupulousness as well as 
an example of underhanded co-operation with German interests 
to prevent a South African economic confederation. 

It is apparent that by 1895, the year of the Jameson Raid, 
German vested interests and ambitions were a challenge to 
British hegemony in South Africa. The struggle was a duel for 
control between the Germans and the Boers on one side and the 
English on the other. The aims of the two rival groups are best 
represented by two speeches delivered on January 27 and 28, 
1895, by the proponents of the two opposing camps. Dr. L. 5. 
Jameson, Rhodes’s right-hand man in South Africa, enunciated 
in glowing terms to an enthusiastic London audience the gran- 
deur of a future South Africa united under the British flag, 
suitable for colonization and a great market for British manu- 
factures.*° The other speech was delivered before the German 
club of Pretoria by President Kruger himself at the occasion of 
a celebration in honor of the kaiser’s birthday. In introducing 
the speaker, the German consul, speaking upon instructions 
from Berlin, expressed the hope that the president was aware 
of Germany’s friendship. Mr. Kruger’s reply left no doubt in 
regard to this. In the course of his speech he pointed out that 
Germans living in the republic had always been law-abiding 
citizens and willing to assist the republic in its struggle against 
the natives. He had received proof of the friendship of the 
kaiser, who had decorated him with the Order of the Red 
Eagle. He also referred to the congratulatory telegram of Wil- 
liam II at the occasion of the opening of the Delagoa Bay Rail- 
way. He concluded by expressing confidence in further German 
assistance to the republic.*! 

President Kruger’s speech was not relished in English gov- 
ernmental circles and newspapers. Sir Edward Malet, the Brit- 
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ish ambassador at Berlin, was instructed to lodge a complaint 
with the authorities of the Wilhelmstrasse. In a conversation 
with Baron von Marschall, the German foreign minister, the 
ambassador said that the attitude of the German government 
to the Transvaal fostered hopes in the South African Republic 
which were not commensurate with its international position. 
The Boer government seemed confident of German support and 
this endangered the status quo, which England wished to pre- 
serve. Germany’s flirtations with the Transvaal were for Eng- 
land a point noir. In respect to the Transvaal, said the ambas- 
sador, England was very sensitive. Baron von Marschall re- 
plied that Germany wished only to safeguard its interests in 
the Transvaal. In the opinion of the German government, the 
consummation of Mr. Rhodes’s plan of economic confederation 
would ruin German trade. If the English colonial interests were 
sensitive in regard to the Transvaal, likewise were the Germans. 
The Transvaal was an independent state which might establish 
outside commercial relations as it pleased. The German minis- 
ter concluded by saying that Mr. Rhodes’s policy could hardly 
be regarded as one calculated to maintain the status quo. 

In view of the favors bestowed on German trade to the 
Transvaal, Marschall’s reply becomes intelligible. He wished 
the status quo, which was profitable to German interests, not as 
the Convention of 1884 had defined it. Similarly, British inter- 
ests cannot be credited with the honest desire to maintain the 
status quo in the light of Jameson’s speech and Rhodes’s policy 
of economic federation. Both parties, it seems, appealed to the 
preservation of the status quo, while neither adhered to it 
strictly. Marschall’s charge that Rhodes’s policy would give 
preference to the Cape while ruining German trade was coun- 
tered by the Cape premier’s assertion that his schemes envis- 
aged no preference at all, and in any case Marschall had no 
right to object.** South Africa was under British suzerainty 
and Rhodes stood for a “hands-off” policy. 

This question of British suzerainty was another point noir for 

8 Memorandum by Baron von Marschall, Feb. 1, 1895; GP, XI, 3, No. 2577. 
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England. The London Convention had omitted to include the 
word “‘suzerainty” to appease the Boer delegates. However, it 
was tacitly understood by English officials that it remained in 
force. Lord Derby, then colonial secretary, asserted in the 
house of lords: ““Whatever Suzerainty meant the conditions of 
things it implied still remains, though the word is not distinctly 
employed.’’** 

But President Kruger did not interpret the omission in such 
a way. In his speech to the German club at Pretoria, January 
27, 1895, he asserted Boer freedom. He said that previously he 
could not enter into treaties without Her Majesty’s consent, 
but now he was free. The implication to a German audience 
could not be mistaken. To make practical application of his 
contention, the president entered into a treaty with Portugal a 
month after his Germanophil speech, without submitting it to 
the British government. In August of the same year he again 
violated Article IV of the London Convention by entering into 
treaty arrangement with Holland.* The significance lies in the 
fact that formerly President Kruger had understood the omis- 
sion of the “Suzerainty”’ clause in the English sense. By 1895 
his policy required a readjustment of his former interpretation, 
and this he expressed by word and deed. 

Kruger’s revised interpretation of the London Convention 
was accepted by the German press with gusto, while the British 
government was anxious to avoid any recognition of this con- 
struction. Lord Ripon, the colonial secretary, in a letter to 
Lord Kimberley, the foreign secretary, on February 15, 1895, 
censured severely a draft intended for Sir Edward Malet. He 
understood that the law officers were inclined to think that the 
London Convention implied a waiver of suzerainty, but insisted 
that the sentence, “We gave up the clause as to suzerainty,” 
be struck out of the draft, for saying so to Germany would be 
as good as saying so to the South African Republic. It is 
apparent that English legal rights over the Transvaal were 
doubtful, and this rendered British relations with the republic 
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precarious. Numerous articles in German papers attempted 
to establish the complete independence of the Transvaal. It 
was argued that a state which possessed consular rights was not 
a vassal to any other state. The Turkish vassal states, it was 
pointed out, had no right of diplomatic representation and thus 
lost the international identity which was reserved by law to 
the Transvaal. The stipulation contained in Article IV of the 
London Convention, though an important check on the Trans- 
vaal, did not establish British suzerainty. It did not deprive 
the Boer government of an independent foreign policy, since 
this could be carried on through channels other than formal 
treaties. The economic policy of England toward the Trans- 
vaal was viewed with greater apprehension than the purely polit- 
ical outlook. English economic penetration was like an octopus 
sucking the lifeblood of the Transvaal until it would succumb 
to English political designs. The only remedy against this would 
be a close commercial and national union of Germans and Dutch 
against the English element. Germany was the natural ally of 
the Boers. Once more an ardent, though useless, plea for a 
planned colonization of the Transvaal was put forth.*’ 

The vigor with which the Germans and their government 
pursued the policy of supporting the Kruger regime in its oppo- 
sition to England was one of the causes which determined 
Rhodes to abandon his scheme of peaceful penetration of the 
Transvaal and to pursue a more aggressive course. President 
Kruger’s policy in regard to the Uitlanders was devastating to 
the well-being of the English element and, therefore, to English 
political aspirations. Citizenship in the South African Republic 
could be obtained only after fourteen years of residence there. 
This was a hardship on a mining population which was fre- 
quently not permanent. In 1894 Lord Loch, high commissioner 
for the Cape, had attempted to reduce the time of residence to 
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five years, the original requirement in 1882. This plan was 
dropped on instructions from Lord Ripon because the German 
ambassador at London had made representations that such ac- 
tion would be regarded as an interference with the status quo 
in South Africa. Nothing could be done to ameliorate the lot 
of the Uitlanders so long as President Kruger with his German 
support was in office. There was real danger that Germany 
might establish herself as the protecting power of the Trans- 
vaal. With such an eventuality in mind, Rhodes exclaimed: 
“Tf that comes about, good-bye to English supremacy in South 
Africa and anything like a system of federation.”’** Things in 
the republic had come to such a pass that action on the part of 
the British was necessary to assure their control over South 
Africa. German monopolies, the interference of the German 
government in the matter of the franchise, and its well-known 
political designs relative to the republic forced Rhodes to lend 
effective aid to a Uitlander conspiracy which hoped to displace 
a corrupt Boer government by one amenable to British influ- 
ence. 

The tension between Germany and England was increased 
by an exchange of notes between Berlin and London. Sir Ed- 
ward Malet once more complained to Baron von Marschall of 
Germany’s machinations in the Transvaal, charging the Wil- . 
helmstrasse with encouragement to the Boers in their anti- 
English policy. He indicated that German persistence in this 
direction might lead to serious complications. In such an event 
England might easily purchase the friendship of France by va- 
cating Egypt. Baron von Marschall ascribed no importance to 
this threat, alleging that it was an old expedient which had 
never worked before and would do no better now. He informed 
the ambassador that German sympathy for his country was 
rapidly declining because of Britain’s dogged opposition to the 
least territorial advance on the part of Germany.*® The kaiser 
was horrified at Sir Edward’s threatening language but saw in 
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it a good argument to force naval estimates from his stubborn 
Reichstag. A series of diplomatic exchanges between the two 
capitals finally revealed that the ambassador had spoken with- 
out instructions. Mr. Gosslin, the English chargé d’affaires at 
Berlin, was ordered to tender Lord Salisbury’s regret, and this 
appeased the hypersensitive kaiser: ““Enfin, der Britische Pre- 
mier hat in aller Form pecavi gesagt und dass geniigt.”°° The 
incident was of no particular importance except that each party 
gave proof of its unwavering determination to pursue its course. 

President Kruger’s reopening of the “drifts” had removed a 
casus belli against the South African Republic. Rhodes would 
have welcomed a struggle in which he would have had the sup- 
port of Her Majesty’s government and of most of the South 
Africans outside the Transvaal. To achieve his ends, a new 
crisis had to be created. In anticipation of an Anglo-Boer 
struggle in the near future, Rhodes desired that Bechuanaland 
be made a protectorate under the Chartered Company, osten- 
sibly for the purpose of building a railway there, but also, it 
seems, for purposes of massing troops near the Transvaal border 
to assist the Uitlanders of Johannesburg in their contemplated 
revolt. In August, 1895, Dr. Harris, secretary of the Chartered 
Company and Rhodes’s confidential agent, was sent to London 
with instructions to press the transfer of Bechuanaland. In 
his conversation with the colonial secretary, Joseph Chamber- 
lain, Dr. Harris elaborated at great length the desirability of 
the transfer and in guarded language mentioned something 
about the necessity of collecting police forces of the British 
South Africa Company at the Transvaal border should certain 
eventualities arise. Chamberlain demurred to this turn of the 
conversation. The protectorate was not transferred, but a strip 
along the boundary of the Boer Republic was given to the com- 
pany in November, 1895." 

While Chamberlain cannot be considered an active partici- 
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pant in the Rhodes conspiracy against the Transvaal, he cannot 
be exonerated from complicity altogether. In the hearing which 
followed the Jameson Raid, Chamberlain testified that with 
the transfer of the strip of Bechuanaland “‘went the police, that 
was a most natural consequence in my mind.” Harris testified 
at the same hearing that he had remarked to Chamberlain in 
the course of a conversation: “We shall be here, and if a rising 
takes place at Johannesburg, of course we should not stand by 
and see them tightly pressed.’’*> Chamberlain’s own statement 
in regard to his knowledge of the Cape preparations to cope 
with an anticipated Uitlander rising in the Transvaal does not 
clear him—though his sin was one of omission rather than of 
commission. Questioned upon his knowledge of the Raid, he 
replied: 

The fact is I can hardly say what I knew and what I did not know. I did 
not want to know too much. Of course I knew of the precautions, the prepara- 


tions, if you like, in view of the expected trouble in Johannesburg, but I never 
could have imagined that Jameson would take the bit between his teeth.” 


That the commission of investigation failed to press the ques- 
tion of governmental complicity further throws more suspicion 
on British imperial designs. Two members of the commission, 
Sir William Harcourt and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, had 
been members of the late Liberal cabinet. To probe too deeply 
might incriminate even the Liberals. Indeed, Chamberlain’s 
papers reveal that Lord Ripon, just prior to the Liberal govern- 
ment’s defeat, had promised Sir Hercules Robinson six thousand 
men to support his demands at Johannesburg. This policy prob- 
ably explains the weakness of the investigation which in the 
last analysis might have stained the honor of the British govern- 
ment.” 

It must be pointed out again that the members of the Ger- 
man foreign office feared British governmental support to the 
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Uitlander and Rhodes’s machinations in South Africa. In view 
of the foregoing explanation, it appears that they were justified 
in their suspicions and justified in questioning English sincerity 
when the ambassador at Berlin professed that his government 
desired nothing but the status quo in South Africa. It is equally 
obvious that Germany’s professed desire for the status quo was 
no more credible when one considers its policy in the Transvaal. 
Each government eyed the other with suspicion. The diplo- 
matic charges and countercharges could lead to no definite 
understanding over ‘the Transvaal. When Dr. Jameson and 
his troopers crossed the boundary into the Transvaal, the Ger- 
man government and press were vociferous in condemning the 
act, and this produced the first serious Anglo-German crisis. 

In reconsidering German policy in South Africa before 1896, 
it may be pointed out again that the Transvaal was the pivot of 
German imperialistic pretensions. The colony of Angra Pe- 
quena would gain tremendously in importance if it could be 
made a base for German immigration to the Boer Republic. A 
transcontinental German South Africa was the dream of the 
more sanguine “colonials,” who left nothing undone to solicit 
government aid. Santa Lucia Bay was coveted for the same 
purpose. Perhaps it was only Bismarck’s cautious policy of not 
antagonizing England beyond repair which prevented the reali- 
zation of this grandiose scheme. When British interference ef- 
fectively cut off the Germans by the annexations of Bechuana- 
land and Santa Lucia Bay, the Germans turned their eyes to 
Delagoa Bay only to be thwarted again by the British, who se- 
cured pre-emptive rights to the port. All but the die-hards in 
Germany realized that the hopes of a second Germany in South 
Africa were now gone. England had made it impossible for 
Germany to expand, and at the same time bottled up the Boers, 
who had hoped to establish contact with the Germans directly, 
by drawing a cordon of British annexations around the inland 
state. 

The economic penetration of the Transvaal by the Germans 
was more successful and was a real threat to British hegemony. 
By working hand in hand with the government of Pretoria, 
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they were able to secure one important concession after an- 
other, strangling the country by their exorbitant charges. The 
Uitlanders, most of whom were British subjects, suffered the 
most under this deplorable situation. Pretoria and the Wilhelm- 
strasse joined in obstructing the grant of a more liberal fran- 
chise to the Uitlanders, thus destroying all hope of reforming the 
corrupt Transvaal government. The economic strength of the 
Germans in the republic, together with German diplomatic sup- 
port of the Boer government, made Rhodes’s scheme of federa- 
tion impossible. The desperate situation compelled British im- 
perialists to find a remedy by resorting to force. 
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THE HANOVERIAN SUBSIDY TREATY WITH ANS- 
BACH (1755): A TYPICAL GERMAN SUBSIDY 
TREATY OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Cc. W. ELDON 


FTER the outbreak of the French and Indian War in 
A 1754, the British parliament in November promised 
supplies to protect the king’s just rights and posses- 

sions from all encroachments,'! which implied the defense of 
Hanover. The prime minister, the Duke of Newcastle, had ex- 
pected its defense to be part of a general continental war based 
on the alliance of England, Holland, and Austria plus Saxony 
and Bavaria. The alliance of the first three had weakened after 
the War of the Austrian Succession, and by June, 1755, the 
efforts of British statesmanship to rebuild it had failed because 
of inability to agree on the defense of the “Barrier” (the Aus- 
trian Netherlands). The British government, therefore, refused 
to launch into extensive plans for a continental war of diversion 
against France.? Moreover, there was a rising tide of protest 
against subsidy treaties and continental war. “Sea war, no 
continent, no subsidy is almost the universal language,”’ wrote 
Newcastle.’ The ministers felt concerned over Hanover be- 
cause, with England concentrating on war in North America 
and on the sea, the electorate might become the innocent victim 
of French vengeance. The prime minister promised the king 


1 William Cobbett, Parliamentary history of England, XV, 373. 
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financial assistance to increase his Hanoverian army to 30,000 
men.‘ 

On July 30 Newcastle, the Earl of Hardwicke, Earl Granville, 
and Sir Thomas Robinson, respectively prime minister, lord 
chancellor, lord president, and secretary of state for the south- 
ern department, decided against any plan for a continental war 
but pledged assistance to Hanover through subsidy treaties to 
be made by the king as elector. If the princes concerned should 
insist upon His Majesty’s guarantee as king, owing to fear of 
being attacked en haine of such treaties, such a guarantee was 
to be given. The king, who was in Hanover with the Earl of 
Holdernesse, secretary of state for the northern department, was 
requested to ascertain what troops could be hired and what 
money was needed.’ Newcastle had in mind subsidy treaties 
with states like Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel, Saxony, Saxe-Gotha, 
Cologne, or Denmark.’ When the king asked how much money 
he could have,’ Newcastle refused to be definite. Instead he re- 
peated his request for a statement of the gross sum needed be- 
cause these little subsidies “must, if made, go under the gross 
sum for the Electoral dominions... . . Even that will go with 
difficulty.”’® His plan was to cover the traces of these treaties 
by having parliament furnish Hanover “with one round sum” 
for defense.° 

Such conventions were concluded on September 6 with the 
Bishop of Wiirzburg and the Margrave of Ansbach. As early as 
June 7 the British minister to Bavaria, who had met the bish- 
op’s brother in Munich, had written to Holdernesse that the 
bishop could probably furnish 6,000 men.'° Later a stronger 
hint was given. If a treaty could be made, the king intended to 

4 Newcastle to Holdernesse, July 11, 1755, ibid., fol. 41. 

5 Cabinet minute of July 30, 1755, ibid., fols. 491-93. 

6 Newcastle to Holdernesse, July 11, 1755, ibid., fol. 41; Newcastle to Holdernesse, 
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give only a small subsidy and to refrain from requisitioning the 
troops until absolutely necessary." Hints that the Margrave of 
Ansbach could be secured had led the king to make closer in- 
quiries. He thought treaties with these small states, which 
could have no other purpose than the defense of Hanover, were 
more in keeping with the cabinet minute than a convention 
with a larger state like Saxony.’ Although the margrave was 
bound by treaty to conform his policy to that of Prussia, he 
took the risk of offending Frederick the Great because he need- 
ed money.'* The bishop’s motive was the same; for years the 
ruling bishops of Wiirzburg had regarded subsidy treaties as 
legitimate sources of revenue. The emperor even sanctioned 
the bishop’s convention with Hanover.'* 

Both Ansbach and Wiirzburg were to receive for one year 
60,000 florins, paid in advance in monthly instalments, for 
holding in readiness troops for the disposition of Hanover. The 
margrave agreed to maintain 214 hussars and two battalions of 
infantry of 800 men each; the bishop, three battalions of infan- 
try of 800 each. Upon requisition Hanover could use these 
forces anywhere except against the emperor or outside of 
Europe." 

The cabinet had expected to ask parliament to provide the 
money to cover treaties like these, but the storm of protest 
against continental and Hanoverian measures placed it on the 
defensive. Instead, £90,000 were furtively sent to Hanover in 
the fall of 1755 and during 1756 from money allotted to the 
civil list, over which parliament had no control.'® 


1 Holdernesse to Newcastle, Aug. 6, 1755, B.M. Add. MSS 32858, fol. 11. 

12 Holdernesse to Newcastle, Sept. 5, 1755, ibid., fols. 470-72. 

13 Cletus Weber, Die Gussere Politik des Markgraven Karl Wilhelm Friedrich von 
Brandenburg-Ansbach, 1729-1757 (Munich, 1901), pp. 40-42. 

1 Wilhelm Hofmann, Die Politik des Fiirstbischofs von Wiirzburg und Bamberg 
Adam Friedrich Grafen von Seinsheim von 1756-1763 (Munich, 1903), p. 13. 

16 Preussisches Staatsarchiv Hannover, Hannover Dés., 10: Brandenburg-Ansbach 
Nr. 1, Wiirzburg Nr. 1. 


16 Newcastle to Hardwicke, Aug. 16, 1760, B.M. Add. MSS 32910, fols. 126-27; 
L. B. Namier, The structure of politics at the accession of George III (London, 1929), I, 
235. 
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In August, 1756, the margrave expressed his willingness to 
renew his treaty; but the Prussian invasion of Saxony, which 
began the Seven Years’ War in Europe, led him in March and 
April, 1757, to conclude treaties with France and Austria, re- 
spectively. As his state lay in the Franconian Circle of the Em- 
pire, which had resolved to support Austria in the war, it would 
have been folly for him to have opposed Austrian policy.'’ The 
Bishop of Wiirzburg, whose predilections were already Austrian 
and Catholic, was warned by Austria in the first part of August, 
1756, that a renewal of the treaty might involve him in serious 
consequences. Nevertheless, he unnecessarily asked Austria 
whether he ought to renew it, the answer, of course, being in 
the negative. The Prussian attack on Saxony left very little 
hope for Hanoverian diplomacy, and on September 16 the bish- 
op concluded a subsidy treaty with Austria.'* The subsidies had 
been in vain; the troops had never been requisitioned. 

The treaty with Ansbach" is typical of the German subsidy 
treaties of this period in the lack of a standardized spelling, of 
logical sentence structure, and in the lavish use of titles and their 
frequent repetition. It reads as follows: 


Von Gottes Gnaden Wir Carl Wilhelm Friederich, Markgraf zu 
Brandenburg, Herzog in Preussen, zu Schlesien, Magdeburg, Stettin, 
Pommern, der Cassuben und Wenden, zu Mecklenburg und zu 
Crossen, Burggraf zu Nuernberg, Fuerst zu Halberstadt, Minden, 
Camin, Wenden, Schwerin und Razeburg, Graf zu Glaz, Hohenzollern 
und Schwerin, Herr der Lande Rostock und Stargardt, Graf zu 
Sayn und Wittgenstein, Herr zu Limpurg p. p.” 

Thun kund und bekennen hiemit: Demnachzwischen Ihro Koenig- 
licher Mayestaet von Gros-Brittanien und Churfuerstlichen Durch- 


17 Weber, pp. 56 and 61. 

18 Hofman, pp. 13-14, 28, and 47-48; Politische Correspondenz Friedrichs des Grossen 
(Berlin, 1879-1929), XII, 329-30. 

19 Preussisches Staatsarchiv Hannover, Hannover Dés., 10: Brandenburg-Ansbach 
Nr. 1. 

20 In other words, the Margrave of Ansbach. Ansbach, in southern Germany, was 
about 1,465 square miles in extent, with a population of about 300,000 at the end of the 
eighteenth century. In 1791 the margrave of that time sold it to Prussia, but in 1806 
it was given to Bavaria. 
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laucht zu Braunschweig-Lueneburg” an Einem, und Uns am andern 
Theil, durch beederseithige Bevollmaechtigte ein Freundschafts und 
Subsidiem Tracktat am 6 dieses laufenden Monaths errichtet worden 
ist, welcher von Wort zu Wort folgendermassen verlautet: Kund und 
zu wissen sey hiemit, wasmassen von wegen und Nahmens Seiner 
Koeniglichen Mayestaet von Gros-Britannien und Churfuerstlichen 
Durchlaucht zu Braunschweig-Lueneburg eines und Seiner Hoch- 
fuerstlichen Durchlaucht des Herrn Marckgrafen von Brandenburg- 
Onoltzbach” anderntheils vermoege des dazu von erstgedachter Seiner 
Koeniglichen Mayestaet dero unterschriebenen Geheimbden Rath 
und Cammer-Praesidenten von Muenchhausen®* und Geheimbden 
Rathe und Gross-Voigten** von Steinberg ertheileten Auftrages und 
der vou gleichfalls benannter Ihrer Hochfuerstlichen Durchlaucht 
dem Endes mit unterschriebenen Kayserlich Koeniglich Ungarischen 
und des Hochloeblichen® Fraenkischen Craises General-Feld Mare- 
chal-Lieutenant, Freiherrn von Saint André gegebener schriftlichen 
Instruction und Vollmacht behandelt und bis auf Ratification ge- 
schlossen worden sey, was hier nachfolget. Zuforderst und 


1 


wollen beyde hohe-contrahirende Theile die zwischen Ihnen ohnehin 
bereits bestehende und in der nahen Anverwandtschaft gegriindete 
Freundschaft bestens unterhalten und cultiviren, einer der andern 
Gefahr und Nachtheil warnen und abzukehren suchen, hingegen was 
zu dessen und seiner Lande Nuzen und Sicherheit dienen kan, nach 
Vermiégen befordern helfen und ueberhaupt, was die Eigenschaft 
einer aufrichtigen Freundschaft und eines guten Einverstindnisses mit 
sich bringet, Sich einander getreulicherweisen und leisten. 


Diesem vorgiingig und ins-besondere machen Ihro Fuerstliche 
Durchlaucht von Onolzbach* Sich anheischig und verbindlich bey 


21 Refers to George II, king of Great Britain and Elector of Hanover. 
2 The Margrave of Ansbach. “Onolzbach”’ is another form of “Ansbach.” 


23 Privy councilor and chancellor of the exchequer of Hanover, not of Great Britain. 
2 The grand magistrate von Steinberg also represented the Elector of Hanover. 


25 His imperial royal Hungarian excellency, Baron Saint André—general, field 
marshall, and lieutenant of the Franconian Circle—who represented the margrave. His 
signature also indicates the emperor’s approval of the treaty, because he also signed 
the treaty with Wiirzburg. See nn. 14 and 15. 


% The Margrave of Ansbach, with his titles simplified. 
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der gegenwiirtig obhandenen Besorgnis eines Seiner Kéniglichen 
Miiyestiit von Gros-Brittannien Teutschen Landen bevorstehenden 
feindlichen Angrifs oder sonsten ausbrechenden Krieges, solange die 
gewiirtige convention dauert, nicht nur keine Trouppen an irgend eine 
Puissance von welcher seine Kénigliche Miyestaet von Gross Britian- 
nien und Hiéchstderselben Alliiirte Feindseeligkeiten empfangen oder 
zu gewarten haben werden, zu iiberlassen, sondern auch und vielmehr 
von Ihren auf den Beinen haltenden Trouppen das-Corps-Husaren 
nach dem hiebey angeschlossenen auf 214 Képfe gerichteten Etat und 
zwey Bataillons Infanterie an alter, wohl exercirter und disciplinirter 
Mannschaft mit Ober- und Unter-Gewehr®’ grosser kleiner 
Mundirung®* versehen und iedes Bataillon nach der eingebrachten 
und hiebey gleichfalls-angefugten Tabelle in 800 Kopfen mit der Prima 
Plana bestehend zu Seiner Koniglichen Mayestaet und Churfuerst- 
lichen Durchlaucht Dienst fertig und‘ bereit zuhalten und auf Er- 
fordern verabfolgen zu lassen und zu stellen. 


3 


Gegen diese Verbindlichkeit, welche Fuerstlich Anspachlischer Seits 
eingegangen wird, wollen Seine Koniglichen Mayestaet von Gros- 
Britannien und Churfurstliche Durchlaucht zu Braunschweig Liine- 
burg zuforderst verbunden seyn, wiihrender Zeit, das die Trouppen 
noch nicht gebraucht noch erfordert werden auf ein Jahr lang von 
dato gegenwaertiger Convention anzurechnen, des Herrn Marck- 
grafen von Anspach Durchlaucht als ein Wart-Geld oder Subsidium zu 
entrichten und sofort bey der Auswechselung der Ratificationen 
gegenwaertiger Convention in alten Vollwichtigen Louis d’or, das 
Stueck zu fuenf Thir.*® gerechnet, allhier in Hannover auf das ganze 
Jahr, das Jahr zu 12 Monathen, und den Betrag eines Monaths zu 
5000 fl. gerechnet, vorauszahlen zu lassen, die Summa von Sechzig 
Tausend Reichs Gulden, welche 60°°/m fl. dem hochgedachter Seiner 
Durchlaucht anfallen und eigen verbleiben, wenngleich der Fall, dass 
die Trouppen erfordert wuerden und marchiren muessten, sich gar 
nicht erreugnet. 


27 Arms and side-arms. 28 Of large and small caliber. 


2° Thaler. Each Louis d’or counted as 5 thalers in silver. 


30 Gulden = florins =thalers or crowns, which amounted to £14,434 16s. A grant 
to Hesse-Cassel (P.R.O., treasury papers, 52/74, fol. 47) in October, 1755, shows that 
the gulden or florin or thaler was worth 4.8116s. In July, 1756, a crown was worth 
4.8125s. or 4s. 93d. (P.R.O., T.P., 52/47 fol. 629). 
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Tritt aber dieser Casus ein, dass Seine Koenigliche Majestaet von 
Gross-Britannien die besprochene Husaren und zwey Bataillons 
Infanterie wuerklich gebrauchen wollen, So wird von wegen Hoechst 
derselben anfaenglich, sobald als moeglich, davon nach Anspach ein 
vorliufiges Avertissement in dem Zweck gegeben, dass die benoethigten 
Zelte, Wagen und Pferdte angeschaffet werden moegen. Darauf lassen 
Seine Konigliche Mayestaet weiter durch ein von Ihrem Teutschen 
Ministerium deshalb abzulassendes Schreiben des Herrn Markgrafen 
von Brandenburg Onolzbach Fuerstliche Durchlaucht** um deren 
wuerckliche Verabfol-und Stellung ersuchen und sofort bey der Requi- 
sition vor ieden gemeinen Mousquetier® dreyssig Rthlr. und die 
Equipage Gelder vor die Officiers, sowie Seiner Koeniglichen Maye- 
staet Churfurstliche Trouppen sie bekommen, zu Frankfurth am 
Mayn in vorgedachter Munz-Sorte, iedoch dergestalt zahlen, dass 
daran der Betrag der Wart-Gelder, insofern er anticipirt seyn wird, 
pro rata temporis nehmlich von der Zeit an, da die Trouppen in Chur- 
Braunschweigischen Sold treten, Ihro wieder zu gute gerechnet und 
inne gehalten werde. 

5 


Thro Fuerstliche Durchlaucht** hingegen lassen die zwey Bataillons, 
wo sie nicht ganz complet seyn solten, mit anderer alter exercirter von 
Ihren uebrigen Trouppen zu nehmender Mannschafft alsofort, com- 
pletiren, mit aller zum March und Dienst im Felde gehoerigen Noth- 
durfft, die der Mann auf dem Leibe traeget, versehen und selbige 
sowohl als das Corps Husaren und zwar dieses voellig montiret ohne 
Wegerung und Aufhalt binnen vier Wochen von Zeit der Requisition 
an verabfolgen und sich an Ort und Ende, wohin es verlangt wird, in 
March sezen. 

6 


Von Zeit der Requisition an treten die Trouppen in Seiner Koenig- 
lichen Mayestaet von Gross-Britannien Churfuerstlichen Sold und 
Verpflegung auf den Campagne-Fuss und hingegen cessiren sodann die 
vorhin gedachte Subsidien. 


31 The Margrave of Ansbach. 

% Apparently equipped with the Brown Bess type of gun, not with the rifle (a long- 
barreled gun), as were Swiss and some German troops. Soldiers with rifles were called 
carabiniers. 


33 The Margrave of Ansbach. 
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Die Trouppen werden an der Anspachischen Landes-Griinze ueber- 
nommen und Seiner Koeniglichen Mayestaet von Gross-Britannien 
und Churfuerstlichen Durchlaucht zu Braunschweig-Lueneburg ge- 
woehnlicher massen e¥dlich verpflichtet. 

Und wie die Requisitionales um deren Durchlassung von wegen 
Seiner Koeniglichen Mayestaet von Gross-Britannien abzulassen sind, 
also geschichet der March von der Anspachischen Landes-Graenze 
an bis zum Ort der Destination auf Seiner Mayestat Kosten. 


7 


Die Jurisdiction itiber mehr besagte Husaren und Bataillons bleibt 
Seiner Furstlichen Durchlaucht von Anspach bevor und den Batail- 
lons wird ein eigener Regiments Gottesdienst ihrer Religion zuge- 
standen. 

Sonsten sollen dieselbe in Absicht des Soldes des Brods, der 
Fourage, der Ersetzung des Abgangs an Todten und Blessireten, der 
Quartiere und iiberhaupt in allen Stuecken also gehalten werden als 
die eigenen Koeniglich-Chur-Braunschweigischen Trouppen, mithin 
ihre Verpflegung solchergestalt als es die hiebey angefiigete Ordon- 
nanz vermeldet zu geniessen haben, hingegen aber auch schuldig 
seyn, mit letzteren gleich und an denselben Orthen, wo diese dienen, 
nur nicht uebers Meer, auch nicht wider Seine Kayserliche Mayestaet 
und das Reich zu dienen. Nicht weniger stehen dieselbe von dem 
Tage an, da sie in Seiner Koeniglichen Mayestiiet Sold treten, unter 
dem Commando von Seiner Koeniglichen Mayestaet Chur-Braun- 
schweigischen Generalitaet und die Officiers rouliren im Dienst mit 
den Chur-Braunschweigischen. 


8 


Das Corps Husaren anlangend hat man zwar von Seiten Seiner 
K@6niglichen Mayestiet von Gross-Britannien und Churfuerstlichen 
Durchlaucht zu Braunschweig Liienburg nicht eingehen kénnen, bey 
dessen ersteren Stellung vor Mannschafft, Pferdte und Riistung etwas 
zu zahlen und zu verguethen. Dahingegen aber ist verglichen und 
festgesezt worden, dass sothanes Corps von der Zeit an, da es in Seiner 
Koeniglichen Mayestaet Dienst tritt, mithin von Zeit der Requisition 
an, wegen der in Campagne abgehenden Mannschafft und Pferdte 
dieselbige Verguetung, sodann ferner wegen der Recrutir-und Re- 
montirung dieselbige Douceurs und ueberhaupt im Felde und in den 
Quartieren dasselbe Tractament zu geniessen haben solle, was die 
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Chur-Braunschweigische Cavallerie auf den Campagne fuss zu ge- 
niessen hat. 
9 

Oftbemeldete Husaren Corps und Bataillons wollen auch, wenn sie 
einmahl verabfolget sind, Fuerstlich-Anspachischer Seits-nicht zu- 
rueck berufen werden, es waere denn, dass des Herrn Marckgrafen 
Hochfuerstliche Durchlaucht derselben zu Abtreibung einer feind- 
lichen Gewalt in Ihren eigenen Landen unumginglich benoethiget 
waeren, als in welchem Falle Seine Koenigliche Mayestaet von 
Gross-Britannien selbige vier Wochen nach geschehener Anzeige un- 
weigerlich verabfolgen lassen wollen. 

Wann sie aber nach gestilleter dermahlen besorget werdender Un- 
ruhe oder sonsten von Seiner Kéniglichen Mayestaet von Gross- 
Britannien und Churfuerstlichen Durchlaucht zu Braunschweig- 
Lueneburg dimittirt und zurueck geschicket werden, welches iedoch 
allenfalls in den Winter-Monaten November, December, Januarius, 
Februarius und Martius nicht, sondern bey guter, zum Marchiren 
bequemer Jahrszeit, geschehen muss, so geschiehet der Zuruck-March 
sowie der Her-March bis wieder an die Anspachische Landes-Graenze 
auf Seiner Koeniglichen Mayestaet Kosten und denen Trouppen 
wird waehrendem Marche und bis zu Ende desjenigen Monaths, in 
welchem sie in ihre vorige einliindische Quartiere wieder eingerucket 
seyn werden, die Verpflegung continuiret. 


10 

Die Daur dieser Convention anlangend ist nun zwar schon oben 
erwehnet, dass selbige sich auf ein volles Jahr erstrecke: Es soll iedoch 
in Seiner Kéniglichen Mayestaet von Gross-Britannien und Chur- 
fuerstlichen Durchlaucht Willkuehr stehen, solche in dem letzten 
Vierthel des Jahrs zu erneuern und auf ein oder mehrere Jahre zu 
verliingern und Ihre Hochfuerstliche Durchlaucht zu Anspach er- 
klaeren Sich hiezu aus Gefaelligkeit gegen Seine Koenigliche Maye- 
staet zum voraus willig und erboethig. 


11 


Und gleichwie uebrigens selbige Convention in gutem Trauen und 
Glauben von beyerderseitigen Bevollmaechtigten behandelt und 
geschlossen ist, also werden diese auch Ihrer Hoechst-und Hohen 
Principalen Ratification dariiber fordersamst herbey zu bringen be- 
dacht seyn und gegen einander aus wechseln und haben immittelst 
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dieselbe mit ihren Nahmens-Unterschriften und bey gedruckten 
Petschaften vollzogen. So geschehen Hannover den 6ten Septembris 
1755 

(L. S.) (L. S.) (L. S.) 
Muenchhausen C. v. Steinberg Freyherr von St. André 


Als bestaettigen, ratificiren und beckraefftigen Wir hiemit und in 
Krafft dieses sothanen durch Unsern Bevollmaechtigten unterzeich- 
neten Tractat nach allen desselben Inhalt, Articuln, Punckten und 
Clausuln und verbinden Uns solchem Unserer Seits das vollstindige 
Geniigen zu leisten und, was darin stipulirt und bedungen worden, in 
Behoerige Erfuellung zu bringen. Zu Urkund dessen haben Wir diesen 
eigenhaendig unterschrieben und unser Fuerstliches Geheimes Insiegel 
beydrucken lassen. So geschehen Onolzbach den 23. Septembris 1755 


[Signed] Cant MarckGraF zU BRANDENBURG 
(L. S$.) 


REVIEW ARTICLE 


RUSSIAN POLICY IN 1911-12 


PHILIP E. MOSELY 


HE second series of the great Soviet publication on Russian foreign 

policy, 1878-1917, has now been inaugurated with the appearance of 

Volumes XVIII and XIX.! Of the third series, which made its debut 
in 1931, ten volumes, in thirteen parts, have been published, covering the 
period from January 14, 1914, to April 13, 1916; further volumes are to carry 
this great task of editing to November 7, 1917. A part of the third series has 
also appeared in German. The first series is to embrace the period 1878-1900. 
Meanwhile, the second series, which is to deal with the years 1900-1914, in- 
stead of 1904-14, as originally announced, has begun to appear. With twenty- 
four volumes planned for the second series alone, it is a safe prediction that the 
Soviet publication will eventually surpass even Die grosse Politik in size and 
detail. 

Volumes XVIII and XIX of the new series cover the twelve months from 
May 14, 1911, to May 13, 1912. They contain 1,763 documents; of them, 414, 
or nearly 24 per cent, have been published previously—105 each in Siebert’s 
Entente diplomacy and the world and in the Orange Book on Persia, 74 in 
Krasny arkhiv, 63 in Materialy po istorii franko-russkikh otnoshenii, 42 in 
Stieve’s Der diplomatische Schriftwechsel Izwolskis, and a scattering elsewhere. 
Despite this limitation, and despite the fact that German, English, French, 
Austrian, and Serbian documents are already available for this period, the 


1 Mealy OTHOMeHHA B JlOKyMeHTSI M3 APXHBOB 
BpeMeHHOPO [International relations in the epoch 
of imperialism. Documents from the archives of the imperial and provisional govern- 
ments, 1878-1917]. 2d series (1900-1913). Vol. XVIII, Part 1, May 14, 1911—September 
13, 1911. Vol. XVIII, Part 2, September 14, 1911—November 13, 1911. Vol. XIX, 
Part 1, November 14, 1911—January 13, 1912. Vol. XIX, Part 2, January 14, 1912— 
May 13, 1912. Edited by the Commission ror THE PUBLICATION OF DocUMENTS OF 
THE Epocnu or Impertauism, A. P. BoLsSHEMENNIKOv, A. S. YeRUSALIMSKY, A. A. 
Moattevicn, and F. F. Rorsurern. Vol. XVIII, edited by A. S. YeRusALIMSKy, 
with the help of A. I. Avroxratova and O. I. SranistavsKaya. Vol. XIX, edited by 
L. A. TeLesHeva, with the help of E. S. Aursnuter and E. M. Giyazer. Moscow: 
Gosudarstvennoye izdatelstvo politicheskoy literatury, 1938. Pp. xvii+470; xvii+382; 
xiv-+332; xvili+551. Twelve rubles for each half-volume. 


Unless specifically noted, references are to volume and number of document. The 
superior figure following the volume num ers to the part number. Dates are in 


the western calendar. 
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new Russian materials are extremely important for an understanding of pre- 
1914 diplomacy. 

Their value has been enhanced by drawing on a variety of sources in addi- 
tion to diplomatic correspondence, such as reports of military and naval at- 
tachés and of consuls, reports to the tsar, correspondence among the ministers 
of foreign affairs, war, marine, and finance, the president of the council of 
ministers, and the viceroy of the Caucasus, and even a number of intercepted 
dispatches of foreign envoys. On the other hand, in comparison with the Brit- 
ish series, there is a paucity of running comment by leading officials and of 
memoranda prepared within the ministry of foreign affairs. This lack is in 
part made good by the minutes of infrequent meetings of the council of min- 
isters and of the special conferences which dealt with Far Eastern and Per- 
sian affairs. As compared with the pungent and occasionally penetrating anno- 
tations of William II, Nicholas’ comments are stereotyped. In a few cases they 
go beyond the usual “‘true,” “right,” “‘agreed.”” In October, 1911, Neratov, 
the acting minister of foreign affairs, emphasized the need for solidarity with 
Japan in meeting the contingencies raised by the Chinese revolution; Nicho- 
las noted: 

I approve the considerations which you have put forth. I have always, since the end 
of our war, been of the opinion that Russia should go hand-in-hand with Japan—in 
the Far East [X VIII’, 679]. 

When Neratov, in November, 1911, mentioned that the council of ministers 
wished to shape Russian policy toward Persia so that it ““would be comprehen- 
sible to public opinion at home and abroad,”’ Nicholas protested: 

The reference to public opinion at home and abroad is unnecessary when Russia’s 
interests and dignity are affected. Measures taken to maintain and strengthen order 
are comprehensible to every right-thinking man [XIX’, p. 98, n. 1]. 

On a dispatch dealing with the appointment of Swedish instructors for the 
Persian army the tsar noted: ‘After all, we are masters in the north of Persia” 
(XVIIP, 537). 

The editors of the Russian series have chosen to follow a strictly chronologi- 
cal method of presentation, without the addition of analytical tables, on the 
model of the French series. The Russian system of detailed indexes is inade- 
quate; the rubrics are not numerous enough to include all topics; nor does the 
list of numbers under a given rubric always include all items relating to it.? 

One further difficulty in using the documents is that they have been ar- 
ranged according to the day of dispatch, without indication of the date of re- 
ception. Although one can usually determine, by internal references, to what 
preceding items a document refers, this is a cumbersome and not always reli- 
able procedure. Since documents for a given date are arranged according to a 


? The by-line for the Greco-Bulgarian rapprochement (XIX?, p. 547) should also in- 
clude Nos. 716, 772, and 777; that for the Serbo-Bulgarian alliance (XIX?, p. 548) 
should include Nos. 825, 865, and 877—to give only two examples. 
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fixed scheme, a telegram from St. Petersburg in reply to an inquiry may ac- 
tually precede the inquiry itself; for example, in Volume XIX!, No. 126 is a 
reply to No. 133, No. 127 to No. 134, and No. 230 to No. 236. 

There is a number of disappointing omissions. In some cases documents 
alluded to in footnotes might better have been published in full, among them 
the Russo-Turkish agreement of March, 1900, on the Anatolian railroads 
(XVIII, p. 1, n. 2), and a memorandum of the ministry of finance on the same 
question, of April, 1911 (X VIII’, p. 1, n. 3). It is hard to understand the omis- 
sion of two memoranda by A. Giers on the Straits question, of May 11 (the 
content of this memorandum is described quite differently in X VIII’, p. 227, 
n. 2, and in XVIII’, 310) and of October 3, 1911 (XVIII, p. 50, n. 1), and of 
an undated draft of the Russo-German agreement on the Persian railroads, 
evidently containing a complete list of German counterproposals.’ It would 
have been interesting to see Charykov’s report on Pan-Islamic propaganda 
among the Tartars of Russia (XVIII', p. 33, n. 3). Several reports on the 
Ukrainian movement in Galicia serve merely to whet the appetite (XIX?, 437, 
695, 812). 

Aside from the Agadir crisis, Russian policy in 1911-12 was almost entirely 

concerned with the Near, Middle, and Far East. There it was confronted by 
nationalist movements which it understood but indifferently well, but which 
it tried to exploit, to add to Russia’s territory, strategic advantages, and 
wealth. In dealing with a Turkey in process of renewal, it hesitated between 
a policy of outright hostility and partition and one of veiled protectorate, 
modeled on Unkiar-Skelessi. Among the Slav states of the Balkans, it favored 
the striving for national unification and expansion, without having any clear 
idea of what Russia stood to gain or lose thereby. In Persia and China it 
watched the painful birth of modern nationalism with hostility, skepticism, 
and uneasiness, ever ready to seize some immediate advantage for itself. Pro- 
tected in Europe by its alliance with France and its entente with England, the 
tsarist government sought acquisitions of influence, territory, and concessions 
the length of its southern and eastern frontiers. Its naval attaché in Turkey 
might write that 
if, in the next few years, Russia fights China, Turkey, or Germany, this will by no 
means signify that Russia needed that war, but will merely serve to prove the govern- 
ment’s incapacity and frivolity. That will be cruel and unjust toward the Russian 
muzhik [XVIII', 99}. 
But the makers of Russia’s foreign policy held no such heretical conception of 
her “‘vital interests,” among which the control of the Straits had long ranked 
near the top of the list. One of the more extraordinary episodes of this Rus- 
sian diplomacy was the attempt, between October and December, 1911, to se- 
cure the opening of the Bosphorus and Dardanelles to Russian warships. 

These negotiations conducted by Charykov, the ambassador at Constanti- 


5 XVIII’, p. 37, n. 7; it should have been published for comparison with XVIII’, 159. 
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nople, now appear as more logical, more deliberate, and more official than has 
been assumed.‘ The immediate motive for the new effort to open the Straits 
lay in Turkey’s challenge to Russian naval supremacy in the Black Sea and in 
her plans for a network of railroads in eastern Anatolia. After receiving de- 
livery of the new dreadnoughts, ordered in June, 1911, the Turkish navy 
would have the upper hand in the Black Sea. Only by opening the Straits for 
the passage of dreadnoughts produced in Baltic or foreign shipyards could 
Russia recover her naval preponderance, according to the memorandum of 
A. Giers of May 11, 1911 (XVIII, 310, 210, and p. 227, n. 2.) 

To this view the ministry of marine expressed strong opposition; in any 
case, Turkey would not let Russia bring dreadnoughts into the Black Sea, and, 
if the Straits were opened to Russia, other states would simultaneously de- 
mand, and secure, free access to the Black Sea; the best long-run solution was 
for Russia to seize and fortify the upper Bosphorus (X VIII’, 231). To these 
arguments Giers made a sharp rejoinder (X VIII’, 233), and on July 27 he 
cited a further argument for opening the Straits: if Turkey collapsed before 
Russia secured free passage through them, they would then be thrown open 
to all the powers, to Russia’s detriment, and Russia would be unprepared to 
claim her full share in the ensuing partition of Turkey (XVIII', 253). On 
August 11 the ministry of war expressed its agreement with Giers’s view; the 
closing of the Straits was no guarantee against invasion, it merely prevented 
Russia from reinforcing her Black Sea fleet (XVIII', 310). Meanwhile, the 
idea of a broad approach to the Straits problem had taken on more concrete 
form, in a letter of August 7 from Neratov, the acting foreign minister, to 
Kokovtsov, the minister of finance, in which he proposed that Turkey should 
be persuaded to open the Straits to Russian warships in return for Russian 
consent to the building of the eastern Anatolian railroads (XVIII', 301). 
Kokovtsov, however, saw no organic connection between the two questions 
and opposed raising the Straits question then (X VIIT, pp. 306-7, n. 2). None- 
theless, apparently without further consultation with his colleagues, Neratov 
raised the issue in this very form less than two months later. 

When Charykov returned to his post at Constantinople on September 24, 
he assumed that he was to continue Russia’s Balkan understanding with Aus- 
tria-Hungary and Italy, which had averted the danger of war between Turkey 
and Montenegro during the recent insurrection in northern Albania. On 
September 29, however, he dropped these talks with his Austrian and Italian 
colleagues on direct orders from Neratov, who telegraphed that special instruc- 
tions were being sent to him (XVIII’, 483). In letters of the thirtieth, 
Charykov urged that Russia take advantage of the Tripolitan war to secure 
from France and Italy recognition of Russia’s special interest in the Straits, 


4 W. L. Langer, “‘Russia, the Straits question and the origins of the Balkan League, 
1908-1912,” Political science quarterly, XLIII (1928), 321-63, is excellent for the English 
and French attitudes and for the final stages of the negotiation. 
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and then proceed to settle the Straits question with Turkey (X VIII’, 497, 
498).5 

On October 2 Neratov sent Charykov detailed instructions for his negotia- 
tion, together with four draft agreements dealing with the Anatolian railroads, 
the Straits, Russia’s consent to an increase in the Turkish customs duties, and 
the transfer to Russia of the contract for the dreadnoughts ordered by the 
Porte (X VIII’, 509). Neratov regarded the outbreak of the Tripolitan war 
as an exceptionally favorable moment, and on October 6 he pressed Charykov 
to lose no time in opening the negotiation (X VIII’, 538). On October 7 he 
telegraphed the emperor’s approval of the projected negotiation (X VIII’, 
550) and assured Charykov that his suggestion of securing the assent of France 
and Italy to the proposed change was already being carried out (X VIII’, 548). 
On the same day Charykov again urged Neratov to secure the assent of the 
powers before opening negotiations with the Porte (X VIII’, 556, 557).6 On 
the following day Charykov raised other pertinent questions. In addition to 
the consent of France and Italy, which he now assumed to be assured, he 
urged Neratov to secure English backing for his negotiation. He also wanted 
to know exactly what area was included in the Russian guarantee of “‘Con- 
stantinople and neighboring territory,” and whether this involved Russian 
protection of Turkish territory against Italian attack during the war then 
going on. At the same time, Charykov proposed that, in addition to other con- 
cessions, Russia might offer to maintain good relations between Turkey and 
her Balkan neighbors (XVIIP, 570). This suggestion is the basis of the ac- 
cepted supposition that Charykov was urging the formation of a Balkan fed- 
eration inclusive of Turkey. Actually he had been emphasizing the incipient 
rapprochement between Bulgaria and Serbia and between Bulgaria and Greece; 
on September 30 Charykov had even proposed that Russia work for a Balkan 
confederation, exclusive of Turkey, to preserve the status quo and to prepare 
the way for the peaceful partition of the Turkish heritage (X VIII’, 470, 496). 

Although Neratov now warned Charykov to use caution, particularly re- 
garding the suggested offer to maintain good relations between Turkey and 
the Balkan states (X VIIP, 595), Charykov had already included this hinted 
offer in his opening step of October 14, since the Ottoman ministers of foreign 
affairs and war seemed especially interested in this possibility (X VIII’, 601, 
602, 630). Despite his criticisms of Charykov’s opening move (X VIII’, 690) 
Neratov took his suggestion seriously enough to propose to the Russian min- 
isters at Sofia and Belgrade that the formula for the projected Serbo-Bulgarian 


5 This confirms Charykov’s assertion that his plan to secure the free passage of the 
Straits “coincided in September, 1911, with one elaborated by our foreign office itself 
....” (N. V. Charykov, Glimpses of high politics: through war and peace, 1855-1929 
[New York, 1931], p. 276). 

6 This fundamental misunderstanding between Charykov and Neratov over the order 
of procedure is confirmed by Charykov (p. 277). 
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alliance should be framed so that Turkey could adhere to it (X VIII*, 752). 
This suggestion, rejected subtlely by Neklyudov, the Russian minister in 
Sofia, and scornfully by Hartwig, the minister in Belgrade, faded out of the 
picture very quickly; indeed, Charykov himself did not refer to it again. 

Meanwhile, in accordance with Charykov’s advice, Neratov told Izvolsky, 
the ambassador in Paris, and Benckendorff, the ambassador in London, of the 
proposed Straits agreement. Benckendorff was prompt to point out that Eng- 
land would not favor a Russo-Turkish treaty during the war; it would ruin 
the campaign to win Italy to the side of the Triple Entente, and, in any case, 
Russia could not give a guarantee to the Porte without abandoning her pro- 
claimed neutrality (X VILE, 723, 724). Undeterred by this warning, Neratov, 
on receiving a rumor that the Italians were planning a direct attack on Con- 
stantinople, telegraphed Charykov to take advantage of the panic which 
would then follow, to complete his negotiation (X VIII’, 767, 776). 

In mid-November the Turkish premier suggested that official negotiations 
on Charykov’s proposals might be opened after the Turkish delegation had 
returned from Livadia (XIX', 6). Accordingly, on November 27, without 
specific instructions from Neratov, Charykov officially submitted to the Porte 
a draft of the proposed agreement (XIX', 124). Although Neratov later ex- 
ploited this step to disavow Charykov, at the time he merely criticized his 
procedure and suggested changes in the draft (XIX', 164). On December 8 
Charykov expected to go ahead with the negotiation and proposed that Russia 
and Turkey in their new pact follow the precedent which had been set by 
France and Germany in agreeing on changes in the Algeciras treaty and then 
asking the other signatories for their assent (XIX', 182); this suggestion was 
approved by Nicholas II on December 16. On December 9, however, Sazonov, 
the foreign minister, then in Paris on his way back to St. Petersburg to take 
up his duties again, gave the quietus to the entire project. In the face of Eng- 
lish and German opposition he instructed Neratov to drop the badly bungled 
undertaking, and denied through the press that Russia was conducting any 
negotiation about the Straits (XIX', 186, 207). 

The jettisoning of the Charykov negotiation now restored a degree of co- 
herence to Russia’s Balkan policy; freed of its Turkophil incubus, it strove 
with even greater energy to create a united front of the Balkan Slavs against 
both Austria and Turkey. The new documents throw some light on an ob- 
scure episode in the Serbo-Bulgarian rapprochement—the Milovanovich- 
Toshev conversations of April and May, 1911. At this time Milovanovich, 
the Serbian foreign minister, apparently urged Bulgaria to join in a war against 
Turkey without forewarning Russia; Russia would not begin a war for the sake 
of the Balkan Slavs, but, if they took the initiative against Turkey, Russia 
would have to support them (XVIII', 6). Milovanovich was much embar- 
rassed when Geshov, the Bulgarian premier, reported all these details to the 
Russian chargé d'affaires; but Hartwig defended the Serbs vigorously and 
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claimed that Geshov would never make an agreement with Serbia except un- 
der Russian pressure (XVIII, 31). Hartwig was eager to hasten to Sofia, to 
apply this pressure in person, but Neratov refused permission, since his visit 
would lift the veil of secrecy (X VIII’, 65). At this time the attempt to set 
Serb and Bulgar spheres in Macedonia was a failure because of the fundamen- 
tal conflict over Uskiib (Skoplje) (XIX!, p. 269, n. 1). Relations between 
Sofia and Belgrade remained in their usual state, and rumors of an Austro- 
Bulgarian alliance were again current in June and August (XVIII’, 120, 
298). 

For the history of the origins of the Serbo-Bulgarian alliance, between Sep- 
tember, 1911, and March, 1912, much significant material has been published,’ 
but the new materials complete and clarify important aspects of the problem. 
Of the diplomatists directly concerned, Neklyudov, in Sofia, comes off best. 
As early as October, 1911, he gave a far-sighted analysis of the projected 
agreement. A Serbo-Bulgarian pact could not be directed to the maintenance 
of the status quo; to have more than a declaratory value, it must be based on 
the partition of Macedonia. Despite this, it would not lead to war if Russia 
kept a firm hand on the two Slav states and at the same time took steps to im- 
prove the condition of the Slavs in Turkey, for example, by reviving the plan 
for Macedonian autonomy with Austria’s co-operation (XVIIP, 757, 758, 
769). When Hartwig at Belgrade joined Neklyudov in rejecting a purely 
status quo formula, to which Turkey could also have adhered, Nicholas II 
gave his approval to their arguments, and nothing further was heard of this 
vague proposal, to which Charykov and Neratov had been giving some 
thought (XVIII, 829). 

By the beginning of January, 1912, the Serbian and Bulgarian negotiators 
had agreed on a complete line of demarcation in Macedonia except in the 
southwest, near Struga on Lake Okhrida; for this area a compromise settle- 
ment was advanced by Romanovsky, the Russian military attaché in Sofia. 
When the Serbs rejected this proposal, Neklyudov felt that the entire negotia- 
tion had failed (XIX?, 354). Although Hartwig had been uncompromisingly 
“Serb” during the long negotiation, Sazonov ordered him, on January 19, 
to give his full support to the Romanovsky compromise (XIX?, 371). Hart- 
wig countered by proposing that the small disputed area be left to later arbi- 
tration by the tsar (XIX?, 374); Sazonov now changed his mind and ordered 
Neklyudov to support Hartwig’s proposal (XIX?, 388). Shortly after, Sazo- 
nov again instructed Hartwig to support the Romanovsky line (XIX?, 448, 
489). Again the Serbs preferred to leave the Struga section for later arbitra- 
tion (XIX?, 502, 511). The Bulgarians now offered to accept this arrangement, 
provided Russia would secretly promise them the disputed area (XIX?, 520). 
In reply Sazonov, on February 24, urged both cabinets to accept the line as 


7 A. L. Popov, “Diplomaticheskaya podgotovka balkanskoy voiny 1912 g.,”” Krasny 
arkhiv, Vols. VIII and IX. 
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already drawn, subject to later Russian arbitration for the small Struga area; 
in his telegram to Sofia he first added that he could not make any promise to 
the Bulgars as to the results of the Russian arbitration, but, thinking better 
of it, he crossed out this passage (XIX?, 527, 528). When the Bulgars still re- 
fused to sign unless promised the disputed zone east of Struga, Sazonov gave 
in; on March 1 he promised that Bulgaria would secure the small disputed 
zone through Russia’s arbitral award (XIX?, 546, 626, and p. 199, n. 1). The 
signing of the alliance could then be completed in a few days. The long-ac- 
cepted conception of the large ‘“‘disputed zone,’’ stretching across central 
Macedonia, must now be abandoned.* Properly speaking, there was no dis- 
puted zone, for the line drawn in the Serbo-Bulgarian treaty was to stand as 
the future boundary between the two states except for a small strip near 
Struga, which Sazonov had secretly promised to the Bulgarians. 

On March 13 Neklyudov had a most interesting interview with King Fer- 
dinand, on occasion of the signing of the alliance. Ferdinand pressed the Bul- 
garian claim to Adrianople, only to have it firmly rejected by Neklyudov 
(XLX?, 625).° As early as November 4, 1911, the Russian envoy had removed 
from the preliminary draft of the alliance any reference to Adrianople, which 
Russia regarded as a necessary bastion of the Straits (XIX', 4). In his inter- 
view with Danev at Livadia, on May 10, 1912, Sazonov again threw cold 
water on the Bulgarians’ ambition to possess Adrianople (XIX?, 878). 

The signing of the alliance was followed by negotiations for a military con- 
vention, apparently without Russian participation. The Bulgarians at first 
refused, but finally consented, to include in it provision for joint action against 
Austria (XIX?*, 772). The convention was signed on May 12/April 29 (XIX?, 
888).!° In April it was clear to the Russian chargé in Sofia that the alliance 
could only lead to a war against Turkey, since Bulgaria was unwilling to fight 
Austria for Serbian interests (XIX?, 777). 

The Serbo-Bulgarian military convention, it was assumed, would be fol- 
lowed by a similar pact between Russia and Bulgaria. Negotiations for it had 
been pursued in desultory fashion during 1910." In August, 1911, Neklyudov 
warned St. Petersburg that Russia must help Bulgaria in an active policy by 
concluding a military convention if Bulgaria was to cease vacillating between 
Russia and Austria (X VIII’, 298). During that same month the problem was 
discussed by Neratov, Nicholas II, and the ministry of war (X VIII’, Appens. 
I-IV). Neratov urged caution; Russia was still awaiting a reply to her pro- 

8 The traditional conception is repeated in E. C. Helmreich, The diplomacy of the 
Balkan wars, 1912-1913 (Cambridge, 1938), pp. 55-56 and map. 


* This was omitted in Neklyudov’s account of the interview (A. Neklyudov, Diplo- 
matic reminiscences before and during the World War, 1911-1917 [New York, 1920], pp. 
61-66). 

10 Not on April 16/29, as stated by Helmreich (p. 53). 
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posals of December, 1910, and ought not to show undue eagerness to renew 
the negotiations; the recent amendment of the Bulgarian constitution, giving 
Ferdinand power to conclude alliances without ratification by the Sobranie, 
was a further reason for circumspection. The ministry of war, on the other 
hand, argued that Bulgaria had to have an alliance with either Russia or Aus- 
tria; the convention was essential unless Russia intended to withdraw entirely 
from the Balkans. In this conflict of views Neratov’s opinion prevailed. 

When the Serbo-Bulgarian negotiations opened in real earnest, in October, 
1911, Neklyudov reported that the Bulgarian leaders desired a Russo-Bul- 
garian convention as a complement to the proposed alliance, and also as a 
safeguard against Austria and Rumania, while Hartwig opposed any Russian 
commitment to Bulgaria, since it would only encourage her to act rashly 
(XVIIP, 545, 563, 598). On October 23 Neratov informed Neklyudov that 
Russia wanted a military convention with Bulgaria only as part of a Serbo- 
Bulgarian pact; it was better not to push it for the time being, but first to let 
Serbia and Bulgaria agree on Macedonia (X VIII’, 699). Assuming that these 
instructions still held good, Neklyudov raised the question with Ferdinand 
in his interview of March 13, 1912; the military attaché also reported that the 
Bulgarians expected to conclude a military agreement with Russia (XIX?, 
625, 626). Although Danev expressed the same hope in April, he apparently 
did not mention this subject in his interview with Sazonov on May 10 (XIX?, 
772, 878). 

In that interview Sazonov warned Danev strongly against enlarging the 
Serbo-Bulgarian alliance to include Montenegro (XIX?, 878). Although the 
Russians were supplying King Nicholas with 600,000 rubles a year, together 
with military instructors and equipment, they entertained no illusions re- 
garding his character and policy. So far from arousing a feeling of gratitude, 
the Russian subsidy was, for Nicholas, a constant source of irritation, for it 
gave the Russians a whip hand over his policy. In June, 1911, he was re- 
strained from attacking the Turks by Russia’s withholding part of the sub- 
sidy (X VIII’, 131, and p. 143, n. 1). King Nicholas was now eager to be rid of 
article 7 of the Russo-Montenegrin military convention of December 15, 1910, 
which forbade him to undertake any aggressive action or to enter into any 
other military agreements without Russia’s consent (X VIII’, 251). This in- 
trigue was thwarted by the minister of war in October, 1911, and again in 
February, 1912 (XVIIP, 508; XTX?, 420). 

King Nicholas played for all it was worth on Russian jealousy of Austria. 
In November, 1911, he wanted to know whether Russia would oppose an 
Austrian reoccupation of the Sanjak of Novibazar; if not, Montenegro must 
come to an agreement with Austria in order to obtain compensation in north- 
ern Albania (X VIII’, 847). The Russians took alarm at the conclusion of a 
Montenegrin loan in Vienna, at the proposal to establish an Austrian mort- 
gage bank in Cetinje, at the invitation of Austrian inspectors of the judiciary, 
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and at an Austrian concession to build strategic highways in the country 
(XIX', p. 180, n. 1; XTX?, 485, 425, 477, 500, 521, 574). In February, 1912, 
Prince Mirko frankly accused his father and eldest brother of “‘taking from 
two pockets” and “‘doing nothing for either’’ (XIX?, p. 229, n. 4). 

Despite the absence of genuine confidence in the leaders of the Balkan 
Slavs, Russian diplomacy, with a kind of somnambulistic fatalism, prepared 
diligently for the fulfilment of what Hartwig, with repetitious grandiloquence, 
called “‘Russia’s great, historic Slav mission.” But other Russian diplomats 
did not see eye-to-eye with Hartwig. His policy was condemned bitterly by 
Giers, the Russian ambassador in Vienna (XIX?, 646, 877). Its repudiation 
was implied more subtlely in Charykov’s warning of March 30, 1912, that to 
drive the Turks out of Europe, without at the same time partitioning their 
Asiatic empire, would only rejuvenate the Turkish state by making it ethni- 
cally homogeneous (XIX?%, 713). But if the Russian government pursued 
rather nebulous purposes in the Balkans, its aims and methods in Persia were, 
by contrast, obvious and forthright. 

Russian policy in Persia in 1911-12 revolved around the attempt of the 
former shah to regain his throne, the efforts of the nationalists to reform the 
administration and consolidate the territorial integrity of the country, and 
Russia’s desire to secure a maximum of influence and advantage without caus- 
ing an open breach in the entente with England. The new documents show 
that as early as June, 1911—a full month before the monarchist revolt broke 
out—the Russian foreign ministry regarded the prospect of Mohamed Ali’s 
restoration with a favorable eye (X VIII’, 133). As soon as civil war flared up, 
Neratov declared that Russia’s “neutrality” made it impossible for her to help 
or hinder Mohamed Ali from crossing Russia to join his supporters in north- 
ern Persia (XVIII', 204). Although the British government at first main- 
tained that Russia and England were bound to uphold the government in 
Teheran, it was finally forced to accept the Russians’ conception of “‘neutral- 
ity,’ which the latter interpreted very elastically (X VIII’, 219, 228, 229, 249). 
For example, in August the Russian minister at Teheran, Poklevsky, promised 
to reconcile the feudal Bakhtiari chiefs with the former shah (X VIII’, 338); in 
November they again came to him with an offer to overthrow the Teheran 
government (XIX!', 57). Nicholas II was contemptuous of the weak Persian 
government; in August he noted: ‘“‘The government in Persia is an empty 
sound; of that we shall soon be convinced”’ (X VIII’, 309). 

As soon as the American adviser, W. Morgan Shuster, was granted broad 
reform powers by the mejliss, in J une, 1911, he faced the unrelenting hostility 
of St. Petersburg. In August, when he proposed a compromise arrangement, 
which was favored by Poklevsky and Benckendorff, he met with the tsar’s 
absolute veto (X VIII’, 351, 355, 411). The Russian leaders now determined 
on the use of force to put a stop to the reform movement in Persia. On Octo- 
ber 12 Neratov informed Poklevsky that Russia was ready to apply repressive 
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measures, including the occupation of Teheran, and would not be sorry if this 
resulted in Shuster’s dismissal (X VIII’, 592, 593). Later on that same day 
Neratov was furnished with the long-sought pretext for military intervention, 
thanks to a conflict between the Russian consul-general in Teheran and Shus- 
ter’s agents. 

Only a month before, Poklevsky had advised strongly against extending 
Russian protection to the property of monarchist rebels in case the Teheran 
government decided to seize it (X VIII’, 436). When Shuster’s agents pro- 
ceeded on October 11 to sequestrate the property of a leading rebel, Shoa-es- 
Soltané, Poklevsky opposed making any protest; the Russian-held mortgage 
on his estate was purely fictitious and was known to both Russians and Per- 
sians to be such (X VIII’, 603). Poklevsky strongly condemned the Russian 
consul-general for his interference on behalf of Shoa and demanded discipli- 
nary action against him (XVIII’, 616). Neratov, however, took the consul’s 
side and demanded reparation for the “‘insults’’ inflicted on Russia; further- 
more, Poklevsky should protect the former shah’s followers, for “‘Russia may 
need their help in the near future” (X VIIP, 636, 640). On October 18 Poklev- 
sky protested against these orders and asked to be relieved of his post rather 
than carry them out (X VIII’, 661, and p. 183, n. 1). Again Neratov rejected 
Poklevsky’s view of the Shoa incident and ordered him to prepare the way 
for the occupation of Teheran (X VIII’, 691-95, 706). For the third time the 
Russian envoy refuted Neratov’s arguments, and he accused the consul-gen- 
eral of provoking the incident to bring Russia into the civil war on the side of 
the former shah (X VIII’, 745, 746). After receiving peremptory orders from 
Neratov, Poklevsky at last presented the Russian demands orally on Novem- 
ber 2, in written form on the eighth (X VIII’, 764, 793, 841). But Persian sub- 
mission to them was not enough. Despite the opposition of the mejliss and of 
nationalist opinion, the Teheran government was preparing to accept the de- 
mands when Neratov, on November 21, ordered Poklevsky to delay receiving 
its reply long enough for Russian troops to reach Enzeli, so that additional 
demands could then be advanced (XIX?', 47). On the twenty-third, Neratov 
was threatening to occupy Teheran, remove the regent, dismiss Shuster, and 
dissolve the mejliss (XIX?', 71). 

Although alarm had been growing in England as Russia’s demands were 
continually enlarged, and Sir Edward Grey, the foreign secretary, was greatly 
worried for the future of Anglo-Russian co-operation in Persia and of the en- 
tente, Neratov, in his report to the tsar of December 5, refused to take these 
fears seriously (XIX', 140, 153). When Benckendorff, in great alarm, ex- 
plained the situation to Sazonov in Paris, the latter called Neratov to account 
in his Persian policy, as well as in his Straits negotiation. On December 8 he 
telegraphed Neratov not to take any irrevocable steps until he himself could 
return to St. Petersburg (XIX', 178). Three days later Neratov promised the 
British ambassador a delay of ten days before the Russian forces would leave 
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Kazvin for Teheran; in addition Russia would not recognize the former shah 
without an agreement with England (XIX', 189). 

After the anti-Russian outbreaks in Tavriz and Resht on December 21 
and 22, Sazonov at once ordered very severe measures of repression, including 
the execution of armed insurgents and deportation of the ringleaders to Rus- 
sia (XIX', 254). But at a special meeting of the council of ministers on De- 
cember 26 he resisted all urgings to present new demands and to occupy 
Teheran (XIX', 264). Despite the official return to the policy of Anglo- 
Russian co-operation, there were continual complaints, from December, 1911, 
to April, 1912, that the Russian consuls in Resht, Teheran, Astrabad, and 
Meshed were working openly for the former shah (XIX', 278, 344; XITX?, 391, 
524). Sazonov abandoned the “‘neutrality’’ proclaimed by Neratov, advised 
the former shah to leave the country, and ignored his counteroffer of a pro- 
tectorate over all Persia in return for Russian help in recovering his throne 
(XIX?, 430, 465). 

The internal uncertainties in Persia had meanwhile slowed down the con 
solidation of Russia’s position there. In June, 1911, Kokovtsov had urged 
Neratov to secure a Russian concession for a railroad from Djulfa to Tavriz, 
with a branch to Urmia, near the Turkish border. Kokovtsov was willing to 
set aside from one-fourth to one-third of the shares in the new company for 
Persians who might aid in obtaining the concession; but, if necessary, he was 
ready to build the line by force, without a concession (XVIII', 107). After 
Russia’s triumph over Shuster, the mejliss, and the Persian nationalists, 
Kokovtsov renewed his urgings (XIX?, 847). Meanwhile, the larger prob- 
lem of the trans-Persian railroad was advancing at a snail's pace. In May, 
1911, the British foreign office stated its conditions: the railroad should enter 
the British sphere at Bender-Abbas instead of Kerman, and in that sphere 
should be under English control, under international control in the neutral 
sphere; its gauge should change on entering the British sphere; and Russia 
should refrain from building railroads near the Afghan frontier (X VIII’, 3). 
To these conditions the Russian government entertained numerous objections 
(XVIII, 70, 209). However, by January, 1912, it had expressed formally its 
desire for French participation in the future trans-Persian consortium (XIX?, 
373), and on Sazonov’s insistence, the British agreed that a large loan for 
Persia should be entrusted to the consortium, to facilitate its later negotia- 
tion for the railroad concession (XIX?, 399, 601, 665). 

Since the Russians were, as Nicholas II put it bluntly, “‘masters in the 
north of Persia,” they watched with hostile eye Turkey’s gradual encroach- 
ments on Persia’s western frontier (X VIII’, p. 33, n. 2). In October, 1911, a 
special conference for Persian affairs ordered a detachment held in readiness 
to occupy Urmia in force (XVIII’?, 592). In November and December, 
Vorontsov-Dashkov, the viceroy of the Caucasus, was urging, with Nicholas’ 
approval, the occupation of the disputed area, including the khanate of 
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Maka (XIX', 86, 116, 224). On December 26 the council of ministers de- 
cided to occupy the strategic line from Khoy to Urmia and to have troops 
ready to take Maka (XIX!', 264). In January, 1912, Sazonov warned Persia 
to take a firm line in the frontier negotiations about to open, since otherwise 
Russia would adopt strong measures in Persian Azerbaijan to protect her 
strategic interests against the Turkish advance (XIX?, 349). 

While the Russians were carefully guarding their “inheritance” in north- 
ern Persia, they were also busy staking out claims at China’s expense. This 
could be done most effectively by co-operation with their fellow-heirs, the 
Japanese. In January, 1912, Japan and Russia began negotiations in order to 
demarcate their spheres of influence in western Manchuria and Inner Mon- 
golia. On January 24 the Japanese ambassador Motono put forward the 
caravan route from Urga to Shan-hsin k’ou as the dividing-line (XIX2, 383). 
Sazonov objected to this, since it would cut the Urga-Kalgan-Peking route 
and deprive Russia of direct contact with Chihli province and Peking (XTX?, 
499). In April the Japanese offered to leave to Russia the Urga-Kalgan- 
Peking route, together with a strip to the east; Inner Mongolia eastward of 
that line would then be in the Japanese sphere (XIX?, 787). On May 1 
Sazonov countered by proposing the meridian of Peking as the dividing-line; 
the Russian sphere would include Inner Mongolia to the west of that meridian, 
Outer Mongolia, and Chinese Turkestan (XIX?, 834).!2 While thus engaged 
in carving out huge slices of Outer China for future absorption, Russian 
diplomacy was gradually strengthening its hold on Mongolia. 

In July, 1911, the council of Mongol princes and lamas determined to sepa- 
rate from China, and sent a delegation to ask for Russian protection (X VIII’, 
260). Russian agents had admittedly encouraged the Mongols to expect 
Russian aid, but the government was too busy with the Near and Middle 
East to extend a protectorate over them; it was agreed, however, at a special 
interdepartmental conference of August 17, that Russia should mediate be- 
tween the Mongols and the Chinese government with a view to blocking 
Chinese reforms, colonization, and railroad-building in Outer Mongolia 
(XVIII, 329). At first unwilling to admit Russia to a discussion of Mongol 
affairs, the Chinese were forced, by the growing revolutionary movement, to 
agree tacitly not to introduce reforms into Mongolia without previous con- 
sultation with St. Petersburg (X VIII’, 416; XVIIP’, 607, 670). 

On December 1 the Mongols proclaimed their separation from China. In 
this they were encouraged by Russian promises of arms and by Russian 
hints to act while the Peking government was weakened by the revolution 
(XIX!, 136, 192). On December 23 Sazonov outlined Russian policy toward 
the new situation. China must agree to Russian supervision of her measures 


12 This was approximately the line adopted in the Russo-Japanese treaty of July 8, 
1912 (E. B. Price, The Russo-Japanese treaties of 1907-1916 concerning Manchuria and 
Mongolia (Baltimore, 1933], pp. 75-76; text of the treaty, pp. 117-20). 
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in Outer Mongolia; the Russian consul should be empowered to watch over 
the execution of the future Mongol-Chinese treaty; China must not send 
troops or officials to Mongolia and must grant Russia the right to build rail- 
roads there, especially one to Urga (XIX', 253). When the Chinese rejected 
the proposed Russian guarantee, the Russian envoy pointed out that the 
Mongols would not sign a treaty without Russian guarantee (XIX?, 345). 
During the spring of 1912 the Russians kept a close eye on Chinese efforts to 
come to a direct understanding with the Mongol leaders (XIX?, 732). 

In the spring of 1911 the Russian military leaders were anxious to strength- 
en Russia’s position in northern Manchuria (X VIII’, p. 22, n. 3); but when 
Japan ignored pointed hints for co-operation, Neratov opposed single-handed 
action by the Russians. He could, however, assure the minister of war that 
the ministry of foreign affairs does not, for a single instant, lose sight of the importance 
for us of guaranteeing our Far Eastern possessions through making northern Manchuria 
....a dependable buffer [X VIII’, 90, 134].'5 


With the outbreak of the Chinese revolution the Japanese attitude changed. 
The leader of the military party, Colonel Tanaka, entered into direct negotia- 
tions with the Russian military attaché in Tokio for a joint occupation of 
Manchuria and Chihli (X VIII’, 787), and Russian troops were held in readi- 
ness to move (XIX', 29). The project was dropped when the civilians got the 
upper hand in the Japanese cabinet, and in late December the Russian troops 
destined for Peking were reduced to a peace-footing (XIX', 118, 255). How- 
ever, in January, 1912, the Japanese general staff was still expecting the 
triumph of anarchy in China, to be followed by a Russo-Japanese occupation 
(XIX!', 319). 

Meanwhile the Chinese revolution was unwittingly favoring Russian de- 
signs on another remote province, Ili, and its capital, Kuldja. In April, 1911, 
preparations were begun to occupy it with a large detachment from Russian 
Turkestan (XVIII, p. 22, n. 3). In November, Neratov had to restrain the 
greed of the Russian military for this easy prey (XIX', 61). Although the 
council of ministers decided, on February 1, 1912, that there was no immedi- 
ate reason to interfere in Kuldja, the city was seized in April by a Cossack 
detachment, and China’s protest was ignored (XIX?, 423, 765, 890). As the 
Russian minister to Peking wrote on May 11, although there was no prospect 
of an early restoration of order in China, ‘“‘we have no reason to regret this, 
from the viewpoint of our interests” (XIX?, 887). 

In the struggle to safeguard its rights as China’s “‘most favored heir,” 
the Russian government fought a long rear-guard action against the Chinese 
Reorganization Loan and the Four-Power Consortium. From that tangled 
story only two episodes can be mentioned here. When the principle of the 
powers’ financial neutrality in the Chinese civil war was advanced by the 


13 This accords with the desire of the Russian military to annex northern Manchuria, 
as expressed at the interdepartmental conference of December 2, 1910 (B. Siebert and 
G. A. Schreiner, Entente diplomacy and the world [New York, 1921], pp. 24-27). 
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American secretary of state, Knox, in February, 1912, it was readily accepted 
by Sazonov (XIX?, 482). Yet only two days later he gave his approval to a 
camouflaged loan by the Russo-Asiatic Bank (XIX?, 492). Through financing 
Yiian Shih-k’ai, in spite of the agreement of the powers, Kokovtsov hoped to 
secure for the rival, Russian-controlled syndicate a half-share in the future 
Consortium loan, instead of one-fifth (XIX?, 519). When the Russian loan 
contract came to public knowledge, as it did almost at once (XIX?, 575), the 
Russian game was up, the Knox principle was abandoned, and the Consortium 
proceeded to advance money to Yiian Shih-k’ai (XIX?*, 640). In a desperate 
gamble Sazonov tried to block this loan in London and Paris; to Poincaré, 
the French foreign minister, he made the supreme appeal: lending money to 
China for arms would compel Russia to transfer troops to the Far East and 
would thus weaken the force of her military convention with France (XIX?, 
652, 669). This melodramatic appeal had no effect; the French were unwilling 
to sacrifice their financial interests in China, since Russia had ignored French 
interests in making the Potsdam agreement with Germany (XIX?, 700). 
Finally, on April 6, Sazonov gave up the struggle and agreed to enter the 
Consortium with a one-sixth share, provided Russia’s interests in northern 
Manchuria, Mongolia, and Chinese Turkestan were safeguarded (XIX?, 733). 

Sazonov’s unsuccessful attempt to play upon the French alliance to secure 
special advantages in China was not an isolated instance. He tried similarly 
to exercise a veto over French plans for the development of railroads in 
Turkish Anatolia. After the failure of the Charykov negotiation, Sazonov ap- 
pealed to the French government, in February, 1912, to press the Porte to 
revise the Russo-Turkish agreement of 1900 (XIX?, 390,417). Later he was 
urging the French syndicate to build only the north-south lines, postponing 
the east-west ones because of their strategic disadvantages for Russia (XIX?, 
515). At the risk of the Turks’ breaking off the entire project, Sazonov tried 
to have the French delay signing the railroad contract until the reluctant 
Turks had been brought to revise the agreement with Russia (XIX?, 859). 
As soon as Sazonov informed Poincaré of the conclusion of the Serbo-Bul- 
garian alliance, he expected to see the long-delayed Bulgarian loan admitted 
to the Paris Bourse (XIX?2, 752, 878). On the other hand, the Russians exerted 
their full influence to prevent Austrian loans from being floated in France 
(XIX!, 265, 308; XIX?, 358). Despite this very elastic interpretation of 
Russia’s rights and privileges under the French alliance, her government did 
not hesitate to sign the Persian railroad agreement with Germany at the 
height of the Agadir crisis. Two months later, in November, 1911, Neratov 
gave Berlin sly encouragement to assist Charykov’s negotiation on the 
Straits: 


It would seem to lie in Germany’s own interests, in order to lessen Russia’s gravita- 
tion toward the above-mentioned group of powers [the Entente], a gravitation so un- 
desirable for her [Germany], to display a favorable disposition toward us in a question 
which does not affect her interests directly. 
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Neratov must have felt that too definite an interpretation might be placed on 
this hint, for he added, in a postscript: 

The consideration expressed in the last words, of course, must not signify that for 
the price of Germany’s assent in the matter of the Straits we would establish some new 
orientation in general policy [XIX', 18}. 

The Russians’ one-sided interpretation of the alliance was brought out 
strikingly in an interesting byplay of the winter and spring of 1912. Upon the 
formation of the strong Poincaré cabinet in France, Izvolsky urged Sazonov 
to discuss Balkan policy with it; he was haunted by the memory of the 
Bosnian crisis, into which he himself, when foreign minister, had plunged 
Russia without previous concert with her ally (XIX?, 414). Accordingly, 
Sazonov proposed on March 7 that Izvolsky discuss with Poincaré the policy 
to be followed in three eventualities: (1) an internal crisis in Turkey, (2) an 
Austrian advance into the Sanjak or Albania, and (3) a war between Turkey 
and a Balkan state (XIX?, 596). With the signature of the Serbo-Bulgarian 
alliance less than a week ahead, Sazonov can hardly be said to have been 
frank and above-board with his ally. Poincaré’s reply left Sazonov much 
disgruntled. The French foreign minister pointed out that the Franco- 
Russian alliance did not extend to Near Eastern questions; on the other hand, 
almost any question which might arise in the Near East would pit the two 
groups of powers in a trial of strength and would thus entail the application 
of the alliance (XIX?, 699). Offended by the “‘dryness” of this response, 
Sazonov made up his mind to drop further discussion. 

The question of a more detailed elaboration of all circumstances which might 
present themselves could be taken up only in case we received some guarantee that 
the French government was. unconditionally prepared to adopt our viewpoint in 
evaluating the possibilities discussed . . . . [XIX?, 729]. 

In other words, Sazonov was willing to discuss Balkan policy only if Poin- 
caré agreed beforehand to follow the Russian lead. 

Izvolsky came to Poincaré’s defense. His “‘dryness”’ was only a reflection 
of his clear, legalistic mind; actually, he was the strongest foreign minister in 
France for several years, and there was every advantage in continuing the 
discussion, at least on the question of the Sanjak (XIX?, 747). After a con- 
siderable delay Sazonov ordered Izvolsky to discuss the question of an 
Austrian reoccupation of the Sanjak (XIX?, 850). This interlude, together 
with the scanty and misleading information which Sazonov gave Poincaré 
about the Serbo-Bulgarian alliance, throws a strong light on the Russian atti- 
tude toward the French ally (XIX?, 708). This almost conspiratorial fear of 
discussing his Balkan policy, even with Poincaré, was matched by Russia’s 
decidedly ambiguous attitude during the Agadir crisis just preceding. 

As soon as the “‘Panther’” was sent to Agadir, the French asked Neratov 
to speak out in Berlin; the latter telegraphed Berlin ‘‘in the mildest possible 
form” (XVIII', 158, 160). Neratov swallowed—hook, line, and sinker— 
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Kiderlen-Wichter’s transparent assurances that the sending of the “‘Panther”’ 
had no political significance (X VIII', 166). When, at the height of the crisis, 
France sent word that she might have to call on Russia for military as- 
sistance (XVIII', 359), a special conference was held, on August 29, with 
Nicholas, Neratov, Kokovtsov, Sukhomlinov, and Zhilinsky present. Its 
conclusion was hardly encouraging to the French: Russia was much opposed 
to war at that time; there would be no enthusiasm in Russia for a war over a 
colonial dispute; Russia’s military reforms were far from complete. Izvolsky 
was to transmit this conclusion to the French leaders “in the most cautious 
form.” The dispatch was finally sent with the significant deletion of a para- 
graph hinting that, if war broke out over Morocco, Russia would merely 
mobilize against Germany, without taking the offensive (X VIII’, 359, 368, 
and p. 378, n. 1). 

On September 4 Neratov was again urging the French to make every effort 
to reach a peaceful solution (X VIII', 388). Benckendorff, from London, pro- 
tested that he should urge Berlin, rather than Paris, to make concessions 
(XVII, 423). Despite this less than lukewarm support, and despite the 
ostentatious signing of the Potsdam agreement in the thick of the crisis, 
Neratov was prompt in presenting his bill in Paris. In return for support in 
the Moroccan question he instructed Izvolsky, on October 4, to secure from 
the French cabinet freedom of action in the Straits question and wide sup- 
port in the Far East (X VIII’, 530, 531, 533). When the Quai d’Orsay showed 
little desire to bind itself, the Russians insisted, and finally secured a vaguely 
worded promise of support. 

In their relations with England, the third member of the Entente, the 
Russian leaders showed little consideration for their partner’s interests. In 
the Straits question, in Persia, in the Far East, their attitude was constantly 
one of rivalry and suspicion. During the Haldane mission of February, 1912, 
the Russian military attaché in London was chiefly concerned lest England 
and Germany reduce their naval expenditures; Germany would then have 
even more money to devote to her army, to Russia’s disadvantage (XIX?, 
468). When the British naval attaché in Berlin suddenly asked his Russian 
colleague to co-operate in securing information, the latter was much puzzled; 
he finally concluded that the British hoped in this devious way to get Russia 
to increase her military preparations, thus forcing Germany to devote less 
money to naval construction (XIX?, 462, 555). 

Toward Italy, Russia pursued a friendly policy, based on common fear of 
Austrian ambitions in the Balkans. Indeed, in March, 1912, London was 
alarmed by rumors of a Russo-Italian alliance against Turkey (XIX?, 656). 
From the outbreak of the Tripolitan war, Russia approved French and British 
efforts to win Italy to the side of the Entente (X VIII’, 715, 863, 864). 

The Russians devoted a surprising amount of attention to Sweden. The 
Swedish army and navy were regularly reckoned as a part of Germany’s 
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forces in case of war (XVIII', 279; XVIII’, 854). When the appointment of 
Swedish instructors for the Persian army was first discussed, Neratov ob- 
jected strongly, since he regarded Sweden as within Germany’s orbit (X VIII’, 
80). During the winter of 1912 the Russians were much concerned by a bitter 
anti-Russian campaign, led by the famous explorer, Sven Hedin (XIX?, 463). 

It is a confused story of conflicting purposes and methods in Russian foreign 
policy which is unfolded in the new documents for 1911-12. Among the 
policy-makers there was little unity. Neither Sazonov nor his assistant, Nera- 
tov, emerges with a clear and consistent pattern of aims, while their methods 
were often oversubtle or else too brutal. The apparatus through which they 
worked was frankly divided within itself, but probably this was not altogether 
a disadvantage; in the absence of parliamentary or even cabinet control over 
foreign policy, disagreements and polemics within the diplomatic service at 
least raised questions and objections which might have been entirely sup- 
pressed in a more disciplined instrument. In revealing the weakness of the 
policy-making central authority, which submitted to the impulses of its 
peripheral agents more often than it imparted clear directives of its own, 
these volumes throw a much stronger light on the workings of a regime which 
was stumbling, rather than marching, down the path which led to the Balkan 
wars and, from them, to the war of 1914. 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Hunger and history: the influence of hunger on human history. By E. PARMALEE 

Prentice. New York: Harper & Bros., 1939. Pp. 269. $3.00. 

Repeating the lament that histories “‘are in general histories of the higher 
classes,” the author declares that what would be most valuable would be a 
knowledge of the everyday interests of private individuals in every walk of 
life, during previous ages. The most important of these interests is held to be 
the nature and adequacy of the food supply, of which “‘little is toid.”” Believ- 
ing that in the history of the western world abundance has been dependent 
upon freedom of mind and body and upon its progeny, progress, Mr. Prentice 
concerns himself not with questions of population but with the progress of 
freedom, the character of the food supply, and the effect of want and abun- 
dance on the human mind. 

There is a treatment of hunger, history, and democracy; preduction by 
hand labor; production in Greece and Rome; hand labor and want; the ban- 
quets of the ancient world; the food of our fathers; difficulty of procuring 
meat; food from market gardens; the effect of want on the human mind; the 
history of the milk and poultry industries; abundance; and the effect of abun- 
dance on the human mind. 

A society which lived on the products of hand labor alone, the author points 
out, was not productive and must have been subject to frequent periods of 
want and starvation. Men of the ancient world, dependent upon such labor 
and upon an inefficiently attached animal power, were under the double 
burden of hunger and constant insecurity; they saw much of war, pillage, and 
decadence, but little of progress. Men of the middle ages, likewise, ‘instead 
of freedom and abundance had land used in common, regulation by authority 
—and want.” From the fifth century before Christ to the nineteenth century 
after Christ the advance was suprisingly small. Inefficient means of produc- 
tion led to human slavery. Men learned to harness horses with less danger of 
strangulation, however, in the ninth century. The ultimate abolition of com- 
mons and the development of efficient agriculture in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries came to be associated with the advance which came in 
political freedom, with the increased comforts of life appearing when men 
were given the opportunity to work out their own salvation, and with all the 
progress of the nineteenth century. We thus have liberty, progress, and 
abundance, though their continuance depends upon our ability to maintain 
industry, prudence, thrift, and the production of genius. 

Want, the author believes, strengthens the hearts of men but leads to 
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callousness and hardness, dulls the intellect, precludes progress which in any 
event does not come where the need is greatest, and endangers free govern- 
ment. Conversely government restriction, crop destruction, and inflation all 
endanger industry, thrift, and plenty—even in America today. 

The lasting permanent food in Greece and Rome was grain; and in every 
century before the eighteenth, the bread of a great majority of our ancestors 
had been rye, barley, oats, or else one of these mixed with wheat. At length 
capital and capitalistic methods enabled wheat to become the staple diet in 
England. 

Until modern times meat has been scarce, expensive, poorly kept, breath- 
defiling, and limited in variety. The value of cattle for draft animals pre- 
cluded the use of the best for meat; moreover, until after the sixteenth century 
beef and mutton were considered not very healthful. Pork was preferred and 
most often available. 

Most modern vegetables were known to the ancient and medieval world. 
Unsatisfactory without troublesome cooking, however, and generally con- 
sidered unwholesome, their production necessarily left largely to the already 
overburdened women, and, being largely for medicinal and flavoring pur- 
poses, vegetables were but little used. 

Milk, avoided by the Chinese but favored by the Mongols, the Tibetans, 
and by all white peoples who have had to do with it while it is fresh and good, 
was but little used until modern times and modern methods of cooling and 
handling. Likewise, poultry has become an important source of food only in 
modern times, with an increase in the supply of poultry feed and with mechan- 
ical methods of incubation and brooding. 

There is ample evidence of the author’s familiarity with a wide range of 
literature from several languages, much of which has been hitherto not readily 
accessible. The causal relation between abundance and freedom still appear 
contradictory or not clear. One may question seriously the organization and 
balance, and possibly, in the case of references to the American scene, the 
author's objectivity. 

V. Atton Moopy 
Towa State College 


Business and capitalism: an introduction to business history. By N.S. B. Gras, 
Strauss professor of business history, Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, Harvard University. New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1939. Pp. 
408. $3.50. 


This book is about its subtitle, business history being economic history 
with special emphasis upon enterprise itself, as distinguished from its political 
and social framework. Business is here considered to be “‘administration that 
looks toward exchange” or sets up “‘a process which leads to the sale of goods 
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or services” (p. 28). Production directly for use would be economy, but not 
“business,” according to this definition. Any system of “getting a living 
through the use or investment of capital” is to the author “‘capitalism”’ (pp. 
vii, 1). He goes on to define “capital” as including “trained abilities” as well 
as goods and funds, when “‘used in producing other goods and services.” 
Having made the word ‘“‘capitalism” applicable to all human economy of 
which we have any record, and thus reduced the term by itself to meaningless- 
ness, Professor Gras proceeds to distinguish between “‘capitalisms”’ (i.e., econ- 
omies) by calling some “‘pre-business,”” some “‘private business,” and others 
“‘public business.” This book is almost entirely about “‘private business.” 

Mr. Gras’s position on stages of development in history is well known 
through his earlier writings. Emphasis on financing and managing elaborates 
rather than basically modifies the scheme. The “‘traveling petty capitalist”’ 
in frontier parts of medieval western Europe is a familiar figure from older 
German writings and more satisfactory as a local picture than as a general 
phase of development. The assertion (pp. 31-32) that guilds were incidental 
and relatively unimportant in the rise of sedentary business will certainly be 
rejected by most students of the later medieval commercial towns. 

Much is made of the “‘sedentary merchant,”’ who turns out to be the 
merchant capitalist of ancient, medieval, and early modern times under a 
different name. What else was the familiar silent partner of the commenda 
from the tenth century on in Italy (e.g., in the writings of Sayous)? Without 
adding anything to the damning record of Boinebroke’s career, as dug out by 
Espinas, this author builds up (pp. 97-99) an elaborate defense of him as a 
possibly farsighted and constructive businessman, hated because ahead of his 
time. The book goes out of its way repeatedly to heap praise upon the busi- 
nessman and unveiled sarcasm upon those who fail to understand him. 

The seventh and last chapter (pp. 323-72), on “‘national capitalism,” treats 
it as a final but mixed phase of “‘private business capitalism” and in danger of 
leading into communistic ‘‘public business capitalism.” Fascism, National 
Socialism, and the American New Deal are drawn upon in turn to illustrate 
the menace presented by this latest historical “‘stage.” 

This work contains a great deal of valuable material on the development of 
business enterprise. In this branch of economic history the disadvantages of 
treatment according to artificialized “‘stages” are much less obvious than they 
are in the subject more generally, where the method glosses over, or falsifies, 
so many social and political factors. Even in business history, however, it 
leads into the temptation to group illustrations from remote times and places, 
playing up similarities where the differences would be brought out by another 
scheme of presentation. 


M. M. Knicut 


University of California 
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Histoire économique de la France. By Henri Ste. Vol. I, Le moyen dge et 
V'ancien régime. Published with the assistance of Rospert ScHNERB. 
Preface by ARMAND ResBiLion. Paris: Armand Colin, 1939. Pp. xxv+ 
453. Fr. 70. 

This volume, published posthumously, is the French original, with certain 
changes and additions, of the first volume of Henri Sée’s Franzdsische 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte (Jena, 1930). It is not only a well-informed synthesis of 
the whole economic history of France in the period indicated, the first in any 
language, but it is at the same time the crowning achievement of a long life 
devoted to study and teaching in this field. Every page reflects the author’s 
wide interests and profound learning. Well organized and clearly written, the 
book is obviously the product of a master-hand. 

The problem of a heavily documented text, nine years old, in a subject 
constantly in the process of expansion and by an author noted for the care of 
his own researches and for his reliance upon the researches of others, has been 
met by Professor Schnerb, who has contributed a foreword for the whole book 
and appendixes for each of its chapters. The foreword is a bibliographical 
summary of the period before the tenth century, a period which Professor Sée 
was obliged to omit because of the requirements of the series in which this 
work first appeared. This foreword is a masterpiece. The reviewer knows no 
other bibliographical discussion of early French medieval history, on the eco- 
nomic side or on any other, which is at once so up to date, so intelligent, and 
so interesting. The appendixes to each chapter supply relevant titles which 
have appeared since 1930, with occasional commentary; but they are not 
always completely successful, for at times they seem to be merely lists of 
monographs and periodical literature, almost exclusively French and often 
exceedingly obscure. There are some surprising omissions. 

The medieval section, in compass about one-fifth of the whole book, is 
understandably brief but inexplicably thin. The author seems at this point to 
have relied too thoroughly upon his own earlier excellent work. Professor 
Schnerb does not help him enough and is apparently unaware of much recent 
and valuable work by both English and American scholars. There are excel- 
lent chapters, such as that devoted to the feudal period in general; but the 
towns have been badly neglected, and even the treatment of medieval com- 
merce is disappointing. With the sixteenth century, as one might expect, the 
stream broadens considerably. The commercial revolution is dealt with in 
detail. There is an admirable presentation of the rise of banking in France and 
a stimulating account of French commerce in the period of the great dis- 
coveries. The chapter on agriculture, however, as the author himself points 
out, is written almost exclusively from a single monograph. The treatment of 
the Old Regime is even more extensive but hardly novel. Many chapters are 
thin for want of adequate materials. The best chapters are those devoted to 
commerce and industry. Much attention is paid to the rise of capitalism and to 
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the mutual interpenetration of absolutism and mercantilism. The concluding 
chapter, on the economic status of France on the eve of the Revolution, 
is first-rate. The author believes that economic progress, advancing more 
rapidly than administrative or bureaucratic development, itself contributed 
in considerable measure to the chain of events which produced the outbreak 
of 1789. 

Professor Sée, of course, could not use statistics which are not available. 
He could not use the results of detailed researches which in some cases are still 
in the process of publication. He certainly could not hope to introduce sub- 
stantial novelties into a subject about which he and his students had written 
voluminously for decades. What he could do was to put together all the mate- 
rial concerning the economic history of France before the Revolution. He 
could stress broad outlines. He could relate the economic factors to the po- 
litical, constitutional, and social. He could give validity to his work by resting 
it at every point directly upon the sources or upon solid researches, his own or 
those of others. He could give an interpretation of the whole of French eco- 
nomic history in the light of his own wide learning, always remaining the his- 
torian and always stressing continuity and development: He could leave with 
his readers a vivid impression of the enormous quantity of work still to be done 
in this particular field. These things he has done. The result is an intelligent 
volume, unique in its scope and notable both for its competence and for its 
lucidity. 


Smith College 


Supney R. Packarp 


Prices and wages in England from the twelfth to the nineteenth century. By 
Str Witu1AM BeverinGE, with the collaboration of L. Lippmann, F. J. 
Nicuouas, M. E. Rayner, M. Wrerrs-Smirtu, and others. Vol. I, Price 
tables: mercantile era. (‘‘Publications of the International Scientific Com- 
mittee on Price History.’’) New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1939. Pp. 
Ix+756. $12. 


The British branch of the International Scientific Committee on Price 
History here presents the first of four promised volumes. It traces a variety of 
continuous price series from about 1550 to about 1830, the initial and terminal 
dates varying with the data. The second volume, The manorial era, will per- 
form a similar task with prices from 1155 to 1550; the third will present wheat 
prices and agricultural wages for the entire span of nearly seven centuries; the 
fourth is rather vaguely defined as Review and appendices. 

Sir William Beveridge and his staff have performed two tasks—one histori- 
cal, the other statistical. From the account books of twelve institutions' they 


1 The primary material consisted of account books from the following institutions: 
Winchester College, Eton College, Westminste? (School and Abbey), Charterhouse, 
Sandwich (St. Bartholomew's Hospital), Greenwich Hospital, Chelsea Hospital, Lord 
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procured as nearly continuous price lists as were possible; and, when set down 
in annual averages, these were converted into simple relatives, with the aver- 
age price for the period 1720-44 equal to one hundred. No attempt was made 
to construct a price index or to combine quotations for the same commodity, 
when they appeared on the books of different institutions. The authors have 
merely purified the raw data and presented them in manageable and com- 
parable form. 

The former task, however, is of impressive complexity. It involves the 
elimination of any changes in the “internal” factors affecting the transactions 
recorded; i.e., changes in the quality of the commodity, the unit of physical 
measure, the terms of sale. Five stages are noted in the process of compiling 
the primary tables of annual average prices: extraction from the original rec- 
ords; the serialization of prices subject to identical ‘‘internal” conditions; a 
first tabulation of annual prices; a statistical criticism of these, designed to 
reveal serious discrepancy in movement among similar series, indicative of 
changing “‘internal’’ conditions; and the final tabulation of primary tables. 
The authors have reproduced sample pages from the account books with which 
they have worked; they are vivid testimony to the enormous effort involved in 
constructing even these simple series. 

The relatives into which the primary tables have been converted make the 
prices both more manageable and more easily comparable to each other; but 
the authors have limited themselves to this primitive refinement of the data. 
The creation of indexes has been left to future investigators who may wish to 
employ some combination of the individual prices in historical analysis. The 
authors have regarded themselves strictly as price historians, distinct from 
economic historians in general. They are in the great tradition of Thorold 
Rogers, although their tools are sharper and their scientific vision unblurred 
by a messianic desire to disprove Ricardo’s theory of rent. There is no attempt 
to explain the movements of the series. Only in the brief descriptions of the 
institutions and their documents will the reader find the hand of the conven- 
tional economic historian. Sir William Beveridge concludes the preface by 
observing, ““The figures must tell their story, for I have no story to tell.” 

But the stories that the figures may help to tell are many. The volume 
embraces a period from the reign of Elizabeth to the early years of the rail- 
way. Available price data before about 1790 have been, hitherto, for Britain, 
discontinuous, unreliable, or so largely agricultural as to contribute little to 
the story of the rise of capitalism. Despite the work of Professor Earl Hamil- 
ton and others, even the role of American bullion in the British economy has 
remained obscure. Such short-period data as were available have been largely 
political, and that fact has determined the traditional interest and emphasis 


Steward’s Department, Lord Chamberlain’s Department, Office of Works, Navy 
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of the economic historian. When the attempt is made to explain the move- 
ments of these carefully compiled price series, a new and fresh account of the 
mercantile era may emerge. 


New York City 


W. W. Rostow 


The Manila galleon. By Witi1amM LytLe Scuurz. New York: E. P. Dutton 

& Co., 1939. Pp. 453. $6.00. 

Scholars interested in the history of imperial Spain have for years hoped 
that William Lytle Schurz would some day publish his book on the Manila 
galleon. Some years ago he presented at the University of California a doc- 
toral dissertation on the Philippine trade with Mexico which his friends knew 
should be made available to a wider public. The distractions of life in govern- 
ment service or in business have kept the book from us until now. 

The volume bears none of the earmarks of a doctoral thesis in arrangement 
or in style. It has obviously been re-written and dressed up for popular con- 
sumption. Footnote references to sources of information have been studiously 
avoided, although the text is replete with apt quotations from contemporary 
documents. The narrative runs freely and easily and, in the effort to stimu- 
late the reader, may at times be a bit flamboyant. It is firmly established, 
however, upon extensive research in that incomparable depository of colonial 
records, the Archivo de Indias in Seville, and upon wide reading of the 
printed literature that bears in any way upon the general subject. The book’s 
title is a bit misleading, for the Manila trade figures as only part, albeit the 
major part, of the story. It presents, however, a wealth of information about 
the history of the Pacific area as a ‘Spanish lake,”’ from the days of the first 
navigators to the early nineteenth century, such as may be found in no other 
single volume that has come to the reviewer’s attention. 

The organization of the book is somewhat singular and cannot be said to 
make for clarity of exposition. After an introduction of forty-eight pages 
which gives a summary of the whole argument, the subject is treated topically; 
but much of the material in the last two chapters, which set the galleon trade 
in proper perspective in the Spanish political and economic system, would 
seem better placed at the beginning of the book; and a reader new to the 
subject might wish as much for chapter iv, ‘City and commerce,” and chapter 
viii, “The Spanish lake.” This looseness of organization touches also the ma- 
terial presented within the several chapters. Repetitions and some seeming 
inconsistencies are doubtless induced by the topical arrangement. Quotations 
and statements of fact of widely separated dates in the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries appear in close juxtaposition, and the reader is left 
with little sense of continuity or development. He often receives the impres- 
sion that the information available is fragmentary, and he cannot always be 
sure to what period an observation refers, while lack of references to authori- 
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ties makes it impossible to check suspected statements. Quotations of con- 
temporary opinion are always interesting and instructive, but one could wish 
at times for fewer such excerpts and a more precise analysis and resolution of 
the matter under discussion. 

The few errors of fact noted relate mostly to marginal matters and in no 
way affect the trustworthiness of the book as a whole. The reviewer will per- 
haps be forgiven if he points out that the Misteca country in Mexico does not 
lie about the city of Puebla, as seems to be implied on page 365. The Catalans 
were admitted to trade with the Spanish Indies long before the reign of 
Charles III (p. 390), as is attested by a cedula of Philip II as early as 1596. 
Joseph de Veitia Linaje died in Madrid in 1688, as secretary of the council of 
the Indies for the affairs of New Spain. He could not therefore be appointed 
to a relatively minor post at Acapulco in 1704 (p. 376). And one wonders if 
Panama was still regarded as a terminal of the Peruvian “‘fleet of the South 
Sea” in 1765 (p. 410), nearly twenty years after the galeones to Porto Bello 
were abolished. 

The Manila galleon intrigued the romantic imagination of Europe for over 
two centuries, perhaps as much as did the silver argosies which sailed pe- 
riodically from Mexico and the Isthmus by way of the Florida Strait to 
Cadiz and Seville. But this Pacific ship, being more remote, seemed also more 
fabulous, for its size and the treasure it carried, posing on the border between 
fact and fancy, like Timbuctoo or the medieval legend of Prester John. The 
story as told by the author loses nothing in glamour or romance. It includes 
many fascinating tales, such as the love story of the pilot Galvez and his wife 
Dojfia Solina (pp. 206-8), the mutiny of the “San Gerénimo” (pp. 277-79), 
and the extraordinary history of those two adventurers, one a Spaniard, the 
other a Portuguese, who in the last decade of the sixteenth century played the 
role of kingmaker in far-off Cambodia (pp. 144-50). One may be justified in 
inquiring, however, why the maps should be so poorly selected and wretchedly 
printed, and why in a volume so rich in detail the index should be little more 


than a gesture. 
C. H. Harine 
Harvard University 


Tudor Puritanism: a chapter in the history of idealism. By M. M. Knappen, 

Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939. Pp. 555. $4.00. 

“The term ‘Puritan’ is used in this book to designate the outlook of those 
English Protestants who actively favored a reform beyond that which the 
Crown was willing to countenance and who yet stopped short of Anabaptism” 
(p. viii). Professor Knappen confines his attention to Puritanism under the 
Tudors, dividing his book into two main parts, the first of which is a chrono- 
logical account of the development of Puritanism, the second, an attempt to 
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define the Puritan attitude toward matters religious, economic, and social. 
There is a good appendix on the historiography of Puritanism. 

No one will quarrel with Mr. Knappen’s careful scholarship. If he has not 
found anything new or startling, he has quite obviously searched the records, 
printed and unprinted, carefully. One always hopes for fresh sources of in- 
formation about the internal history of sixteenth-century Puritanism. Mr. 
Knappen has found none; and he looks definitely askance, as many other 
students of the subject seem disposed to do, at Miss Garrett’s fancied findings 
on the subject in her recent book, The Marian exiles. We seem forced to con- 
clude that what grain there is has already been gathered, and that the prob- 
lems of the historian of sixteenth-century Puritanism are those of beating over 
old straw. In any case, Mr. Knappen’s work is primarily a work of inter- 
pretation. It would, perhaps, be unfair to quarrel with the limitations which 
he himself imposes upon his subject, and yet it is hard to envisage Tudor 
Puritanism in his restricted terms. He admits that the layman constituted a 
very important part of the Puritan movement (p. 4), and yet he confines him- 
self virtually from start to finish to the clerics. He endorses Trevelyan’s defini- 
tion of “‘Puritanism” as the religion of those who wished to purify the estab- 
lished church (p. 489), and yet he gives all his attention to the active re- 
formers. The Puritan movement becomes for him a Protestant clerical move- 
ment of revolt—a revolt which never in Tudor times overstepped the bounds 
of passive resistance, but a revolt, nevertheless, against the established order 
and an active, definite, if peaceful, attempt to change that order. The story 
begins with Tyndale; it ends with the separatist congregations at the end of 
the century. Under Henry VIII it is a story of martyrs and exiles; under 
Edward VI, of the left-wing radicals, men like Hooper and John Knox. Under 
Mary, it is once again a story of martyrs and exiles; and under Elizabeth, of 
clerical Protestant nonconformity. We hear nothing of the moderates like 
Latimer and Ridley and Cranmer and Parker, nothing of the statesmen like 
Somerset and Cecil and Walsingham, or even the hotheaded Wentworth 
brothers. Those in whom spiritual aspirations mingled with more immediate 
purposes are ignored. 

Mr. Knappen has some general remarks to make about the lay brethren 
under Elizabeth. He maintains that Puritanism in her time commanded the 
support of a great majority of the serious-minded Protestants. We may ques- 
tion the fact, as Professor Usher questioned it long ago; but if we admit the 
fact, we are certainly entitled to hear much more about it than we do. Mr. 
Knappen points out that the Elizabethan house of commons generally favored 
ecclesiastical legislation of a Puritan cast. We are not certain that this labels 
the commoners as Puritans. It may have been one other manifestation of the 
anti-clericalism which found expression in almost every English parliament 
from the time of the Great Schism downward. But if it is so, then we ought to 
hear more about these Puritan politicians. Mr. Knappen asserts that the ma- 
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jority of Elizabeth’s privy councilors favored the Puritans. Here again proof 
is lacking, and a general interest in church reform is perhaps too easily identi- 
fied with the positive condemnation of existing ecclesiastical arrangements. 
Mr. Knappen is disposed to lay the failure of the Puritan movement under 
Elizabeth on the doorstep of the queen herself. Not many scholars will agree 
with him. The remarkable thing about Elizabeth, given her time and her 
background, was her tolerance of dissent, so long as it had no flavor of rebel- 
lion. As Professor Haller puts it, she gave the Puritans plenty of opportunity 
to bark so long as she could be sure they did not bite. 

Here, as elsewhere, Mr. Knappen has failed to distinguish clearly between 
Puritanism as a way of life and Puritanism as a form of church worship and 
church government. Since he confesses his primary interest in Puritanism to 
be its idealistic aspects, he cannot fail to have perceived that Puritanism was 
not confined to the active dissenters, that it was not necessarily synonymous 
with revolt, and not completely absent because it did not assume heroic pro- 
portions. Not all of its supporters were prepared to cross the seas or go to the 
stake about the matter. Indeed, its continuing significance is largely due to 
the fact that it was able to make adjustments to a pragmatical, characteristi- 
cally English world. 

From this point of view it is interesting to compare Mr. Knappen’s book 
with Professor Haller’s recent volume, The rise of Puritanism (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1938). Knappen, with his eye upon nonconformity, sees the 
Puritan movement under the Tudors go down to defeat. “‘With the help of 
the Crown,” he writes, “the world had beaten the idealists” (p. 335). Haller’s 
final word is one of Puritanism’s irresistible advance until it had subdued 
English civilization to ‘‘an attitude of mind, a code of conduct, a psychology, a 
manner of expression, the vitality of which far outran the particular forms of 
religious life which sprang up from time to time’ (Haller, op. cit., p. 18). 

It would, perhaps, have been better had Mr. Knappen selected for his title 
A history of Protestant nonconformity under the Tudors, or, even more exactly, 
A history of Puritan idealism under the Tudors as revealed in Protestant non- 
conformity. But though the book can only in a very restricted and special sense 
be regarded as a history of Tudor Puritanism, it contains much of great value 
upon those aspects of the subject with which it deals. Its account of Protestant 
nonconformity under Henry VIII is, for example, entirely admirable. 

Conyers Reap 
University of Pennsylvania 


The Thirty Years’ War. By C. V. Wevawoopv. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1939. Pp. 544. $4.50. 
To the student of history the Thirty Years’ War offers a bewildering task. 
Its confusedly shifting scenes, the multiplicity of the issues involved, and the 
long series of its celebrated participants make impossible any easy mastery of 
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the data of the struggle and render perilous any attempt to treat it in general 
categories. This scholarly work imparts a close familiarity with essential 
political and military facts and provides short and often vivid character por- 
traits of many of the rulers, generals, and adventurers of the war. Miss 
Wedgwood shows something of a special interest in social phenomena, but 
this has not caused neglect of diplomatic or strategic matters. The opening 
chapter is a general description of Europe in 1618, amid which the back- 
ground incidents of the struggle, instead of being observed microscopically, 
appear in a broad pattern of fact. We are shown how the Bohemian revolt 
failed through lack of specific objectives and capable leadership. The failure 
of opposition to the Habsburgs in the early period of the war is ascribed large- 
ly to the incapacity of the Palatine prince, Frederick, who was “‘no leader” 
and “‘a man of so blank a personality as to defy all attempts to make him 
one.”’ As king of Bohemia he proved utterly lacking in the astuteness and 
energy demanded by the situation. His defeat and Ferdinand’s reign of terror 
in Bohemia left in Germany unsatisfied hostile interests which flamed into 
general war. Indeed, before the rout of Frederick’s army at White Hill, war 
had come to the Palatinate, Alsace, and the Rhine bishoprics. The attempt of 
King James and Olivarez to restore Frederick to the Palatinate under Spanish 
protection was equally unacceptable to Frederick and Ferdinand IJ. Miss 
Wedgwood shows that Ferdinand was in no mood to accept such a solution, 
and then rather inconsistently remarks: ‘“‘Had Frederick and Elizabeth ac- 
quiesced in the Anglo-Spanish plan, and gone back to Heldelberg on terms, 
there would have been no Thirty Years’ War” (p. 148). It does not appear 
that their acquiescence would have enabled them peacefully to go back to 
Heidelberg. 

Briefly, but luminously, Miss Wedgwood presents the complex narrative 
of the campaigns, with their accompanying brutality and misery. The bril- 
liant advance of Wallenstein’s power to 1628 imperiled the constitution of the 
Empire and called forth opposition alike from the Catholic party of Maximili- 
an and from the Protestant constitutionalists who still demanded the restora- 
tion of the Palatinate. Even after his reverse-at Stralsund, Wallenstein, who 
menacingly augmented his army partly by deserters from Tilly, grew more 
formidable. When Ferdinand launched the Edict of Restitution (1629), he 
astutely linked his general's power with the restoration of property to the 
Catholics; their opposition thus evaded, that of the Protestants could be met. 
But at the same time the Emperor offended Urban VIII by intervening in 
Mantua at the request of Spain. On this incident Miss Wedgwood writes: 

Insignificant in itself, the Mantuan crisis was the turning point in the Thirty Years’ 
War, for it precipitated the final division of the Catholic Church against itself, alienated 
the Pope from the Hapsburg dynasty, and made morally possible the calling in of 
Protestant allies by Catholic powers to redress the balance [p. 247]. 


But outwardly it was at Breitenfeld that the fortunes of war turned; and soon 
thereafter the name of Gustavus “‘was spoken from end to end of Germany 
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with joy and fear.’”” The Emperor, after performing an act of public penance 
under rainy skies, was informed that Pope Urban ‘‘did not consider the war 
to be one of religion.”’ If he could not have God on his side, Ferdinand could 
only call back Wallenstein. Miss Wedgwood recognizes the genius of Gustavus 
but is not an unqualified admirer of the mighty Swede. She is not convinced 
that he intended to make a lasting peace. He was, she thinks, ‘‘one of those 
born conquerors to whom peace is an ideal state, always for excellent reasons 
unattainable.” Yet she implies that he had in view the throne of the Empire. 

Gustavus had completely escaped Richelieu’s control. With his passing the 
underlying conflict of Habsburg and Bourbon came to full visibility. The 
elimination of Wallenstein became an imperial necessity; and ‘‘the greatness 
that had dazzled Europe and terrified Vienna evaporated at the touch of an 
assassin.” During the later years of the war “‘the spiritual force went out of 
public life,” religion became a private concern, and “‘the Cross gave place to 
the flag.”” But the armies, recruited, as they were, from many nations, were 
slow to become nationalistic. On the death of Bernard of Saxe-Weimar, Riche- 
lieu secured for France the services of his army, and “‘the war became a con- 
test between the kings of France and Spain, fought on German soil.’’ The 
process of peace negotiation, impeded by mistrust and bigotry while profes- 
sional soldiers continued their devastations, is recorded with appropriate de- 
tail. Our author makes due reference also to the problem of the demobiliza- 
tion of many thousands of men who had never known civilian life and shrank 
from entering it. 

Miss Wedgwood pronounces the war ‘“‘an unmitigated catastrophe”; yet 
she declines to accept extreme judgments of the extent of the losses sustained. 
In the light of recent research, she challenges traditional estimates of the 
decline of population in Germany during the conflict and points to the rela- 
tively improved position of the peasantry at its close. Yet, as in England in 
the days of the Black Death, the enhanced status of the peasant was itself due 
to rural depopulation. On the basis of a study by M. J. Elsas (1936) she 
reports a drop in population of from 21 to 13} millions for the Empire; this 
estimate does not include Bohemia where the decline was proportionally 
heavier. 

Miss Wedgwood gives little attention to the fortunes of the educated 
classes and has nothing significant to say about the history of thought and 
letters. She does, however, express the view that the submergence of German 
culture was not due to the war, since French fashions triumphed in lands 
unaffected by it (p. 520). This statement is not expanded and seems a little 
misleading. For Germany it is a question not simply of foreign influence but 
of the extreme feebleness of cultural forces. On religious parties and attitudes 
the book is not so well informed as was to be desired. Calvin, who was of 
Picard stock, is called a “‘hard-headed Breton’’; and the title of his best known 
work is erroneously given (p. 20). There is no adequate analysis of the papal 
policies affecting the war. 
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Miss Wedgwood is a young Englishwoman who writes with maturity of 
judgment and commands an admirable style marked by occasional sallies of a 
sophisticated wit. She is to be congratulated on a book of distinction dealing 
with an extraordinarily forbidding subject—a book which at once becomes in- 
dispensable for students of modern European history. It is based less upon 
primary sources than upon a conscientious reading of the very numerous 
special studies of fragments of the subject which have been accumulating in 
the past half-century. The maps and illustrations are helpful. The bibliog- 
raphy is mainly a current supplement to the list in the 1931 edition of Dahl- 
mann-Waitz. The index, though it extends to twelve pages, is largely confined 
to proper names; it omits, for example, the expression ‘““German liberties,” 


which occurs frequently in the text. 
Joun T. McNEILu 
University of Chicago 


The Whig supremacy, 1714-1760. By Bastt Wiuuias. (“Oxford history of 
England.’’) New York: Oxford University Press, 1939. Pp. 464. $5.00. 


Professor Williams has maintained the standard set by the other volumes 
of the ‘‘Oxford history.’’ As in the other volumes of the series, the history of 
art, literature, religion, and thought is surveyed along with the politics of the 
period. Both the professional historian and the general reader will find that 
this book is excellent in its balanced judgments of men and its accurate re- 
porting of what they said and did. 

The presentation of the material is well arranged. The author's inter- 
pretation of the period is followed by discussions of the government, the con- 
stitutional changes, the social and religious life, and the political events of the 
period. The well-prepared maps (especially the ecclesiastical map of England 
and Wales) are very useful. The critical bibliography is one of the best fea- 
tures of the book. Anyone wishing to become familiar with the sources and 
more general histories relating to all aspects of life in these years can use the 
bibliography with profit. Students not specialists in the history of mid-eight- 
eenth-century England will find an adequate working bibliography. 

Objections to a book of this kind, in general, may be attributed to its 
shortness. It is impossible to give a fully developed discussion of all phases 
of life in. England in the years 1714—60 in less than five hundred pages. Mr. 
Williams, however, has neglected to give even a reasonably fair treatment to 
the colonial history and the interrelation of economic and political life of the 
mother-country and the colonies. During these years much of the foundation 
was laid for the acquisition of India, and the final struggle with France for the 
colonial supremacy of the world was going on. The author abbreviates his 
account of Indian policies and wars to nine pages. 

Since these were years when the system of government by cabinet was 
established, Mr. Williams has devoted much of his time to a good, brief 
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account of the system as it worked and of the men who established it. In his 
interpretation of the political and constitutional development emphasis has 
properly been laid upon the ascendancy of the Whigs and their policies. How- 
ever, the Tories were, and remained throughout the period, strong groups that 
maintained an opposition. While noting this and discussing the Tory parties 
and groups, Mr. Williams neglects to mention one section of the Tory opposi- 
tion. The Tories of London, particularly the City men, were a strong and 
forceful body. This group was influential and played a strong role in under- 
mining Walpole’s dominance in the later years of that great politician’s 
ministry. 

In the chapters on literature and art Mr. Williams has reviewed both the 
authors and their works with care. It will be difficult to find fault with the 
opinions expressed. Students should be grateful for the inclusion of the chap- 
ter dealing with scientific and historical research. 

With a few exceptions the soundness and breadth of scholarship make this 
book not only enjoyable but also accurate and informative reading. As a gen- 
eral history of the period it will be difficult to surpass. 


Rosert B. Eckies 
Stephens College 


England under George I. By WotrGanG Micuaev. Translated by ANNEMARIE 
MacGrecor and Georce E. MacGrecor. Vol. II, The Quadruple Al- 
liance. (“Studies in modern history,” edited by L. B. NAmieR.) New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1939. Pp. 347. $7.00. 


The first English translation of Professor Michael’s great work should pro- 
vide a welcome surprise for those students—and there are probably many— 
who have viewed with alarm the prospect of exploring the dullest reign in 
English history through three volumes of conscientious German scholarship. 
Two generations of historians have acknowledged Professor Michael’s au- 
thority. His peculiar merit is catholicity. His material is derived from the 
varied resources of English literature, political controversy, and diplomatic 
correspondence, notably enriched from the archives of Hanover and Berlin; 
his subject matter ranges from the events of political and diplomatic history 
to their underlying philosophies, religious creeds, and intellectual vagaries; 
and his treatment combines solid narrative with lucid interpretation. 

On the occasion of this long-delayed translation of a single volume of the 
work, and that not the first, it may be permissible to emphasize the sober 
artistry of the plan and of its execution, a merit in which the translators have 
worthily played their part. Forty-three years ago Professor Michael intro- 
duced the reign in his first volume, recently translated; and in that he pro- 
ceeded through the ’Fifteen and the Septennial Act to the fall of Townshend 
and Walpole in 1717. The present volume, second in the series, takes up the 
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story at that point. But it does more. It is designed, as its original subtitle 
indicates, for an introduction to the age of Walpole. The rivalries among the 
Whigs are explained in a discussion of Whig and Tory points of view; and, 
although the term “‘party” is often applied, its inadequacy is clearly though 
implicitly recognized. From this beginning it is possible to appreciate the later 
policies of Walpole, who now forecasts his unique ministerial career by min- 
gling with Tories and by illustrating in his own personal activity the legitimate 
function of a critical opposition as well as the potential perils of faction. In 
this preliminary section also the conflict of persons within the royal family is 
surveyed as dispassionately as that within the established church; and the 
chapter on moralists and deists is broad enough to find room for Robinson 
Crusoe and the freemasons. The fifth, sixth, and seventh chapters form an- 
other well-defined group whose theme is foreign policy. They, too, have their 
appropriate prelude, and, beginning with the events which form the back- 
ground of the Quadruple Alliance, they lead into the war with Spain and 
resume the narrative which the earlier volume carried to 1718. With the fall 
of Alberoni and the success of the Alliance, Professor Michael turns to his 
third main theme, the Jacobite menace, which is prefaced by a survey of the 
Pretender and his court. This section merges into the diplomatic history of 
northern Europe; and the final chapter brings together the threads of domestic 
and foreign politics with the failure of Jacobitism, the repulse of the king’s 
Hanoverian advisers, the reconciliation of king and prince, the reunion of the 
Whigs, and the return of Walpole to power. At home and abroad the crisis of 
the Hanoverian succession is past, and a more settled period is at hand. 

Such a denouement brings out the author’s special achievement in demon- 
strating the connection between domestic politics and foreign policy. It also 
gives unity to this particular volume, which, with its predecessor, presents an 
authoritative version of six difficult years of English history. A road has been 
cut through troublesome country, and by 1720 the more familiar landscape of 
the age of Walpole begins to appear. 


G. H. Gurrripce 
University of California 


France: a history of national economics, 1789-1939. By Sueparp BANCROFT 
Ciouan. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1939. Pp. 498. $3.50. 
L’activité économique en France de la fin du XVIITI* siécle a nos jours. By 
AcHILLE VIALLATE, I’Ecole des Sciences Politiques. (“Librairie des sci- 
ences politiques et sociales.”) Paris: Marcel Riviére, 1937. Pp. 489. 
Taken together, these two books provide a satisfactory introduction to the 
study of French economic history since 1879. The one by Professor Viallate is 
a factual textbook covering the entire field; the other, by Professor Clough, is 
an interpretative survey of the development of French economic policies. 
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Since neither of them was written just for specialists in French history, they 
are both broad and general enough to introduce the student to the problems 
which the economic and political revolutions have posited for French eco- 
nomic life. 

Although it is by far the less stimulating of the two, there is considerable 
merit in M. Viallate’s volume in that it fills a long-felt need in the his- 
toriography of modern France by providing a simple, readable account of the 
entire picture of French economy. He has utilized most of the important 
monographs and has condensed them into a reasonably thorough and often 
surprisingly detailed general analysis of French economic problems since 
about 1760. His organization is intelligently worked out, and his style is clear 
and concise. 

Mr. Clough’s monograph is a brilliantly written analysis of the develop- 
ment of French economic nationalism as it is expressed in national policy. He 
asks three questions: (1) What constitutes national economic power? (2) 
What policies have been suggested and what policies adopted in France to 
attain that power? (3) How have those policies worked? Quite naturally the 
tariff question forms the central core of his discussion, but he has not neg- 
lected other phases of the program which the modern states have found useful 
in extending their economic power. The reviewer wishes that more attention 
had been given to technical education and state-subsidized industrial re- 
search, but there is an ample treatment of the material to give an excellent 
picture of the dynamics of national economic policy. 

It is quite obvious that Mr. Clough believes that nationalism and capital- 
ism are the principle driving forces behind the formation of policy. The capi- 
talists have used the state to extend their own well-being and to placate the 
proletariat in times of depression. The same policy which allowed the capi- 
talist to become rich very often resulted in higher prices for the poor; but, as 
the author points out, rising prices oiled the wheels of French industry, and 
high tariffs allowed France to maintain her diversified economy and, in his 
opinion, actually contributed to the economic power of the nation. This study 
deserves the attention of legislators and of policy-forming executives as well 
as of professional historians. It is not necessary to agree with the conclusions; 
the presentation of the material is thought-provoking and instructive. 

The notes and bibliography attached to Mr. Clough’s study will probably 
prove every bit as valuable as the text itself; there are over a hundred pages of 
notes and bibliographical citations which invite the student to a more 
thorough examination into the problem. M. Viallate has included only a se- 
lected bibliography (in which, among others, Professor Dunham’s excellent 
monograph is missing), but the footnote documentation is more complete. 


Joun B. 


University of Missouri 
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A diary of the French Revolution. By GouverNeuR Morris, 1752-1816, 
minister to France during the Terror. Edited by Beatrix Cary Daven- 
port. 2 vols. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1939. Pp. xlv+618; 652. 
$9.00. 


Gouverneur Morris went to Paris in February, 1789, as the business agent 
of Robert Morris, and stayed to become minister of the United States to 
France. He was preceded on his journey by a reputation in public finance and 
constitutional theory; and, since these were then the chief preoccupations of 
the French, he quickly gained access to the highest circles. He was also a man 
of charm and wit, possessed of the easy morals of the day, and thus the way 
was made all the more open and pleasurable for him. 

Soon after he had established himself, Morris bought a notebook; and on 
March 1 he wrote in it the opening entry of his diary. The passages which 
followed were composed in an interesting familiar style, precise and clear. 
He was usually able to detach himself from the events he saw and to describe 
them with vivid insight. Not unlike Benjamin Franklin, but far less pro- 
found, he was a man of great curiosity and speculation; and these qualities, 
added to his skill as a raconteur, ideally fitted him for the role of diarist. When 
Morris became minister to France for the United States early in 1792, his life 
changed little. Only the time he formerly devoted to business was given to 
matters of state, leaving most of his afternoons and evenings free from the 
social life of Paris, although he wrote less and less in his journal because he 
feared that it might compromise his acquaintances, should the document fall 
into unfriendly hands. Indeed, he finally determined to end the diary, and 
there was no entry made after January 5, 1793; yet he did not leave his post 
until after he was replaced by James Monroe on April 2, 1794. Had Morris 
only seen fit to continue his daily recordings on through the period of the 
Terror, the whole of which he witnessed before his departure from France, 
there is little doubt but that he would be considered an important figure on 
the score of his diary alone. 

Although certain historians, including Hippolyte Taine, have praised 
Gouverneur Morris, he has been rejected by many for being too biased and 
conservative. It is true that he associated mainly with the nobility and that, 
even while United States’ minister to France, he held secret funds for the king 
and aided him in an attempted flight. It is also true that he became increas- 
ingly opposed to the whole trend of the Revolution and harbored many of its 
fugitives. But it is not necessary to approve of his acts, either public or pri- 
vate, in order to recognize his worth as an observer; and he can better be 
criticized for indiscretion than for conservatism, although within the range of 
French opinion at the time Morris would be classed as a moderate conserva- 
tive. His real vices, if they could be so designated, were a predilection for 
upper-class political gossip and an almost unbounded confidence in his own 
judgment. Yet the former produced a component element of what goes to 
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make grist for the historian, while the latter at least provided listeners who 
could also talk. 

The publication in complete form of this diary of Gouverneur Morris makes 
it accurately available for the first time. Parts of the journal have appeared 
before, along with other writings by Morris, in The life of Gouverneur Morris 
by Jared Sparks (3 vols.; Boston, 1832); but here, as he did elsewhere, Sparks 
allowed his sense of propriety to alter, suppress, and emend material in a 
manner which his integrity as a historian should have forbidden. The same 
is unfortunately true in the case of Morris’ granddaughter, Anne Cary Morris, 
whose The diary and letters of Gouverneur Morris (2 vols.; New York, 1888) 
gives witness to similar sins. It is less fragmentary than the stilted compila- 
tion by Sparks; but the way in which entries are abbreviated and run to- 
gether makes it impossible at times to distinguish between diary and letters 
or to determine the exact date in certain instances. The extent of the damage 
done to the spirit as well as to the content of the diary can be easily compre- 
hended, however, by reading this latest printing. Earlier editions carried most 
of the passages of historical significance; but much of the color was removed 
by the attempt to suppress evidence of the love affair between Morris and the 
Comtesse de Flahaut, a thing which robbed him of a part of his character and 
often threw the mangled remainder of the journal out of focus. Miss Daven- 
port, may it be said, has been scrupulously careful in her work as editor. The 
frequent explanatory notes are informing and give evidence of a fairly 
thorough grounding in the period, although they are written in an inscrutably 


cryptic style. 
Henry Bertram 


University of Kansas City 


(Euvres completes de Robespierre. Vol. IV, Les journaux. Le défenseur de la 
constitution. Edited with an introduction, commentary, and notes by 
Gustave Laurent. Published under the auspices of the Société des 
Etudes Robespierristes. Nancy: Georges Thomas, 1939. Pp. xxxviii+399. 
Fr. 40. ; 

The Société des Etudes Robespierristes, which has published two volumes 
of Robespierre’s early writings and speeches, and another of his correspond- 
ence, is now engaged in reprinting his journals. The present volume, contain- 
ing the Défenseur, will be followed by a fifth, devoted to the Lettres a ses 
commettants. M. Laurent has a good introductory chapter on Robespierre’s 
earliest ventures into journalism, on the origins of the Défenseur and the 
Lettres, and on the contents and dates of the several numbers of these jour- 
nals. He has also a list of the previous reprints of the Défenseur, which were 
partial only. Here, for the first time, Robespierre’s journal is reprinted in its 
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entirety. The type is large and clear; few errors have escaped the proof- 
reader; and there is a good index. The volume is highly usable, and in the 
text the editor has done a good job. 

The notes, however, call for some remarks. The normal trouble of a French- 
man with foreign names and events is evident: the word sénat is used for the 
Second Continental Congress without a hint of the proper designation (p. 56); 
Robespierre’s opinion that the law of habeas corpus permitted an Englishman 
to kill a police officer who sought to violate his liberty, passes without a 
denial (p. 62); Washington’s name gives a deal of difficulty not only to 
Robespierre but to the editor, who has ‘‘Robespierre écrit tanté6t Wasington, 
tant6t Wasingthon, tant6t Wasigthon, jamais correctement ce nom de Wash- 
ingthon ...” (p. 213), although it is right in the index. More serious is a 
failure to notice Robespierre’s misstatements about antagonists. Robespierre 
accuses Lafayette of backing the republicans of July, 1791 (p. 186) and of 
procuring the lynching of the two men who had hidden under the altar on the 
Champs de Mars on July 17, 1791 (p. 300); he says that the war of 1792 arose 
solely from an arrangement between the Austrians of Vienna and those of 
Paris (p. 212) and charges the court with planning a St. Bartholomew of the 
patriots before August 10, 1792 (p. 351). In these and other cases a simple 
“erreur de Robespierre” would have fulfilled the requirements of editing 
without adding seriously to the cost of the book. There are other indications 
of a tendency in the notes. The dismissal of Narbonne by the king in March, 
1792, is done “brutalement” (p. 45). Passages from M. G. Michon’s 
Robespierre et la guerre révolutionnaire are cited with approval to show 
Robespierre’s fear of dictatorship (p. 27); and not a word is said about 
Robespierre’s own dictatorial practices in office, although one of his invectives 
against tyranny (pp. 145-46) is almost word for word a description of the 
proceedings of the Committee of Public Safety. It would be useful also to 
contrast Robespierre with himself; in 1792 he denounced the affair of the 
Champs de Mars (p. 10); but at the time, July, 1791, he had said that it was 
only an unfortunate mistake.' An editor other than a member of the Société 
would certainly have given us different notes and spared Robespierre less. 

The Défenseur is not particularly good prose. It is too often verbose, rhe- 
torical, and repetitious, and the ideas could have been well expressed in a 
quarter of the space. Nevertheless, it is important for Robespierre and the 
revolution; and, thanks to M. Laurent and the Société, students may now 
consult with the greatest convenience a source which has hitherto been the 


property of a few libraries only. 
W. B. Kerr 


University of Buffalo 
1 J. M. Thompson, Robespierre (Oxford, 1935), I, 162. 
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Wiirttemberg im Zeitalter Napoleons und der deutschen Erhebung. By Erwin 
Houzie. Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 1939. Pp. 283. 


Among German states in the age of the French Revolution and Napoleon, 
Wiirttemberg presents a history of distinctive interest. It was the only sizable 
German state to preserve the life of the Stdéndestaat down until this time, a 
dualistic system of ruler and estates in which the latter maintained separate 
administrative institutions and endeavored to conduct an independent foreign 
policy. The conflict of the estates with modern political tendencies, their con- 
quest by the autocratic Frederick (1797-1816), and the liquidation of the 
institutions and privileges associated with them form the predominant theme 
of the period. Even in the constitutional struggle from 1813 to 1819 a re- 
surgent party of the estates entered the arena in conflict with the adherents of 
a centralized bureaucratic state, on the one hand, and, on the other, with the 
partisans of “‘German reform,” the ‘‘Volksfreunde,” who stood, like Stein, for a 
political organization based upon self-administration. In the end the tough- 
ness of the tradition of the old law enabled its advocates to win a partial 
triumph in the constitution of 1819, which was a compromise between the 
demands of the modern state and the privileges sought by the estates. 

Such is the author’s conception of the main stream in the history of 
Wiirttemberg from 1789 to 1819; and to the better understanding of this 
subject he has made a substantial contribution in a preceding publication, 
Das alte Recht und die Revolution (Munich, 1931), and in the present book. 
These companion-volumes furnish at last a much needed comprehensive ac- 
count of the political history of this important South German state during the 
Revolutionary and Napoleonic period, written largely from detailed research 
among documentary materials. The combined work incorporates the fruits 
of extensive investigation in the archives of Wiirttemberg, as well as in 
printed sources. Some use is also made of the relevant documents in the ar- 
chives of Vienna and Paris, and, for the second volume, of those in the 
archives of Berlin. Treating the history of this single state in relation to the 
other Germanies, the work is indispensable for the study of all South Ger- 
many at the turn of the century. It has the additional merit of many effective 
quotations from the original sources. 

The first half of the present volume deals with the years from 1805 to 1812. 
An adequate treatment of the political history of any South German state 
during the Napoleonic period should cover each of the following: the role of 
the state in relation to Napoleonic policy and as a member of the Confedera- 
tion of the Rhine; the body of reforms comprising the internal reconstruction; 
the formative factors in the genesis of the reforms, with an appraisal of the 
influence exerted by the Revolutionary and Napoleonic example; and the 
reaction of the people to the making of the modern state. The author has 
recognized these demands of his task and has met them with commendable 
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success. The second part is largely concerned with the intricacies of the strug- 
gle that culminated in the constitution of 1819 and in the collapse of the 
campaign of the ‘‘Volksfreunde’—of whom List was the most active and 
resolute leader—for German unity through free and uniform institutions. 
The policy of Wiirttemberg during these years is characterized as the pursuit 
of the interest of the single state without regard for German unity, thus 
“sabotaging” the work of Liberation (pp. 164-65). 

Two traditional interpretations undergo revision. Hiélzle modifies the 
classic view of the Rheinbund (for instance, Treitschke, H. A. L. Fischer, 
Schnabel) that it was never anything more than Napoleon’s machinery for 
securing military forces and diplomatic control. He contends (the thesis was 
convincingly set forth in a more comprehensive manner in his article, “Das 
Napolecnische Staatssystem in Deutschland,” Historische Zeitschrift, 148 
[1933], 277-93) that the original aim of the Confederation was a structure 
making possible the transmission of the typical Napoleonic reforms to the 
member-states and the Emperor’s intervention in their domestic affairs. But 
the recurrent crises in European relations required an assured military follow- 
ing in the Confederation, which was only forthcoming from the South German 
states if Napoleon abandoned the original objective of the Rheinbund. Thus, 
under the pressure of diplomatic and military exigencies the Confederation 
assumed its characteristic form as an agency for procuring recruits and com- 
pelling compliance in matters of European policy. Hdlzle also gives us a more 
favorable picture of Frederick’s absolutism than that emerging from the 
pages of Hiiusser and Treitschke. Their estimate of Frederick’s rule as simply 
an arrogant and self-seeking tyranny Hilzle attributes to dependence on the 
prejudiced complaints of the estates in the constitutional conflict of 1815. In 
contrast, he enlarges the stature of this masterful ruler, presenting him as the 
creative builder of modern Wirttemberg—gatherer of new territories, con- 
queror of the estates, founder of state sovereignty, reformer of outworn 
institutions. 

It must be said that the author has failed to hit on a name for this book so 
apt as the one he chose for its predecessor. The title suggests a broader treat- 
ment than is the case, a treatment transcending the purely political sphere. 
Both contents and title do not respect generally accepted limits of established 
periods in European and German history. One hardly sees a justification for 
calling the years from 1807 to 1812 the Napoleonic period or for extending the 
German revival to 1819. Although it is only fair to judge the book according 
to the political limitations that the writer deliberately set, the reviewer 
wishes, however, that he had made it broader in scope. 


C. VepELER 
University of Idaho, Southern Branch 
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Das Haus Napoleon. Geschichte eines Geschlechtes. By Frieprich WENCKER- 
Wicppere. Stuttgart: Strecker & Schrider, 1939. Pp. 342. Rm. 7.80. 
Few among the great families of modern times have so long awaited a 

proper chronicle as has the House of Bonaparte. The relatives of the first and 

third French Emperors have been treated mainly as appurtenances to the 
imperial drama without independent interest; and, though biographical in- 
formation abounds upon the Bonapartes of the Great Generation, there has 
hitherto been no attempt to trace the fortunes of the family as a whole during 
its one hundred and fifty years of eminence. The extinction of many branches 
and the concentration of Bonapartist allegiances upon a single head make such 

a study now doubly to be desired. 

The present book is chiefly confined to the lives and legitimate and il- 
legitimate posterity of Napoleon I and of his brothers Joseph, Lucien, and 
Jerome. The Emperor’s mother and sisters, the descendants of Caroline Mu- 
rat, the King of Holland with Napoleon III and the Prince Imperial, are 
mentioned only incidentally. Within these arbitrary limits, however, the 
working of the Napoleonic blood is revealed in many forms and circum- 
stances. The author, a historian of the adventurous and the romantic, is 
familiar with his subject and follows his authorities with reasonable care. 
Scholars will regret the inadequacy of documentation but will find a few 
sources mentioned in footnotes and in the genealogical tables which are per- 
haps the most valuable portion of the work. 

Napoleon’s liaisons with the mothers of his three natural children are 
related in discreet detail; and their descendants, of whom only Count Walew- 
ski displayed extraordinary talents, are followed into the relative obscurity of 
the present. Exceptional gifts are more apparent in the ten children of the 
Emperor's brother Lucien.' A wise education in the easy exile of the Papal 
States developed from among them an eminent naturalist and an esteemed 
philologist, as well as the swashbuckling Pierre Napoleon, whose son Prince 
Roland Bonaparte—another distinguished scientist—married the Monte 
Carlo millions and gave his daughter’s hand to a prince of Greece. 

More than a third of the book is devoted to King Jerome of Westphalia, 
the only Bonaparte to wear a German crown and the sole continuator of the 
dynasty, which is currently represented by his great-grandson (b. 1914), the 
scion of Prince Napoleon and Clotilde of Savoy. The author somewhat cyni- 
cally recounts the story of Jerome’s American wife, somewhat inaccurately 
that of her descendants, and traces the history of three German families 
whose endowments spring from the gallantries of the same romantic Corsican. 

Strictly vertical treatment of the various lines of descent unfortunately 
obscures in part the peculiar family or clan relationship in which lies the 
Bonapartes’ chief significance to history. A more adequate idea might have 


‘In the confusing Genealogical Table IX four of these (Nos. 2-5) are dated one 
hundred years too late. 
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been given by cross-sections of the entire family at different stages of its 
fortunes. One wishes, too, that Herr Wencker-Wildberg had gone more deeply 
into the psychological and physiological aspects of his fascinating subject. He 
makes great play with the term erbbiologische, but little effort to apply its 
method. But perhaps this is too much to ask of a pioneer work which is, as it 


stands, a contribution of merit. 
RicHarD PoatEe STEBBINS 
Harvard University 


Race: a history of modern ethnic theories. By Louts L. Snyper, Pu.D., depart- 
ment of history, College of the City of New York. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co.; Alliance Book Corp., 1939. Pp. 342. $3.00. 


Sober scholars in the field of racial anthropology have been forced to use 
part of their energies to combat the racial myths that so successfully have been 
propagated by a long succession of littérateurs and pseudo-scientists, from 
Gobineau to Giinther and Rosenberg. Of late these scholars have had the 
assistance of a growing company of publicists and students in other fields. 
The result is that there has come into being a sizable body of antiracialist 
literature. The present work belongs to this lineage. 

More than any of the previous works, Dr. Snyder’s volume will appeal to 
the historian. It is less persistent than Hertz or Hankins in its critique of race 
theories, but its survey of their growth follows better the pattern of historical 
exposition. It is less likely to attract the publicist or the casual reader than the 
books of Barzun and Hirschfeld, but its rather full documentation and its 
factual quality will appeal to the student. Fully half the volume is devoted to 
the growth of the Aryan and Nordic theories; but other race myths are also 
discussed, and several chapters are devoted to the recent pan-movements. 
The intention has not been to trace the historical development of racialism as 
a whole; the author has sought rather “‘to describe and analyze the various 
racial theories of the last century and a half, as well as to consider the rdéles 
played by individual theorists in constructing the race myth.’ He draws 
heavily upon the contributions of the race theorists; at appropriate intervals 
he then summarizes the demolishing arguments of the antiracialists. To these 
he frequently adds observations of his own, which are uniformly convincing. 
Sometimes, but not very often, they may say more than the author really 
intends, as on page 178, where it is declared that ‘‘the Hanseatic League was 
by no means a national German creation, being rather a combination of 
Dutch, French, German and even Spanish cities”; or a page later, where the 
Saxons of Charlemagne’s day are characterized as “‘largely Slavonic in ethnic 
origin.” 

Less effective than it might be is the treatment of the historical back- 
ground. A brief concluding chapter makes clear that the vogue enjoyed by 
the theorizers on race can be understood, in the first instance, by relating it 
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to the growth of modern nationalism. But other conditioning factors—the 
“linguistic paleontology” of the romanticist period, the spread of the indus- 
trial revolution, and the impetus supplied to imperialism, the conclusions 
often reached by the anthroposociology of the late nineteenth century—are 
treated rather briefly at scattered intervals. Something might have been 
gained if background and conditioning factors had somewhere been treated 
together and a bit more fully. 

Different readers may quarrel with this or that particular in the book, but 
most will agree upon its merits. The style is readable and the spirit uniformly 
temperate—a quality which does not distinguish some of the works in this 
field. If the treatment is not so profound or penetrating as some would like, 
the proportions are good and the documentation is pointedly up to date. If 
the index is scant, the bibliography is unusually comprehensive. Here is a 
fresh introduction to the history of the current racial mythologies, one that 
will prove useful in several of the social sciences. 


Oscar J. FALNES 
New York University 


The Whig party, 1807-1812. By Micuae. Roserts. (‘Studies in modern his- 
tory,” edited by L. B. Namrer.) New York: Macmillan Co., 1939. Pp. 
453. $8.00. 

During the years from 1807 to 1812 political parties in England were in a 
state of flux. With the death of Pitt and Fox the strong bonds of personal 
attachment had been broken, and both government and opposition came to 
be dominated by the intrigues of small groups. In this period England was 
governed by two Tory ministries, first by the Duke of Portland, until Sep- 
tember, 1809, and then by Perceval, until his assassination in May, 1812. 
Neither was an able leader, and neither could end the dissensions among his 
followers. The crowning blow came in 1810, when the king went mad, thus 
removing their staunchest friend. 

It is surprising, therefore, that in these five years when fortune seemed to 
play into their hands that the Whigs should have proved so inefficient in 
opposition. It is all the more surprising when it is remembered that the major 
issues of the day—Catholic restriction, the war with Napoleon, and economic 
and parliamentary reform—afforded unique opportunities for searching criti- 
cism, emotional appeal, and constructive action. ‘‘On at least four occasions,” 
says the author, “‘they apparently had an excellent chance of turning out their 
rivals but each time they failed.” 

Professor Roberts points out the reason for this failure. On the Irish ques- 
tion the Whigs followed the policy of “half a loaf’ and were willing to com- 
promise. This attitude reacted unfavorably in England and alienated Ireland. 
Moreover, they were out of touch with young Irish opinion. The result was 
that the Irish Catholics began to organize on lines that eventually made them 
independent of the Whigs. 
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Even more unfortunate was the Whig attitude toward the war. Nearly all 
engaged in a cross-fire of petty criticism of Tory policy and strategy. This 
was doubly inept because of their own bad military record and their inability 
to unite on a strategical plan of their own. ‘‘Perfect sincerity and good inten- 
tions could not countervail against such disabilities and it is obvious that on 
many occasions they allowed themselves to be hurried by faction, pique, and 
petty jealousy into a mean-spirited carping which is not easy to forgive.”’ 

On the question of Reform the Whigs had their best chance to regain lost 
popularity. In the years 1807-12 the Reform movement was experiencing a 
brilliant revival. In 1806 two great partisans had been converted to the 
cause—Francis Place and Cobbett with his Political register. In the same year 
a notable ally was secured in the election of Sir Francis Burdett. Three years 
later, 1809, came the accession of Bentham, who supplied the brains which 
the reformers had hitherto lacked. With his “‘greatest happiness of the great- 
est number” he not only supplied a ‘basis of reasoned theory’’ but an “‘ir- 
resistible catchword” as well. 

The movement had now become popular, paying its way not only in votes 
but also in money. In this revival lay the Whig opportunity. They, however, 
failed to utilize it. Their leaders had “‘lost conviction” and “‘had defaulted.” 
A “‘premature caution and lethargy” had settled upon Grey. Even the Re- 
form Clubs had closed their doors. 

Despite the inept handling of the major issues of the day, the Whigs might 
have achieved office if their party had been less disunited. Their rivals were 
brave enough to “act and blunder” and to reap the reward, with the result 
that the Tories had fifteen years of office still before them. The author con- 
cludes that these five years left ‘“‘the surface of politics as though they had 
never been.” 

Henceforth, “The ritual of each party is rehearsed. 
Dislodging not one vote or prejudice, 

The Ministers their Ministries retain 

And Ins as Ins and Outs as Outs remain.” 


The book is well organized, thoroughly documented, and would seem to be 
definitive. 


Grinnell College 


Cuar.es E. Payne 


Canadian-American relations, 1849-1874. By Lester BurRELL SHIPPEE. 
(“The relations of Canada and the United States.”) New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1939. Pp. 514. $3.00. 


Professor Shippee’s thesis is that no other quarter-century since 1783 has 
contained a “‘similar concentration of so many serious problems” between 
British North America and the United States or seen “‘such an aggregation of 
momentous episodes affecting their internal evolution.” This volume goes far 
to prove his contention. As Professor Shotwell points out in the editorial in- 
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troduction, this period was of “surpassing interest’’ to Yankees and Canadians 
alike, for it was then that it was definitely determined ‘‘that Canada and the 
United States would pursue separate yet friendly ways.” 

The twenty chapters of the book deal with the topics of proposed annexa- 
tion, reciprocity, the Civil War, the Fenian raids, the fisheries, the San Juan 
boundary, and the Washington treaty of 1871. A brief appendix lists the 
principal manuscript sources, while another contains those articles of the 
Treaty of Washington affecting British North America and the United States. 
The book is supplied with three good maps and an adequate index. Only one 
error of fact was noted—the assigning (p. 104) of Senator Judah P. Benjamin, 
of Louisiana, to Alabama. It is a matter of opinion whether the raising of the 
governor-general of Canada, Sir John Young, to the peerage should be 
relegated to a footnote (p. 283, n. 65). It is evident that the excellencies of 
this work reduce these minor defects almost to negligibility. 

One of the chief of these excellencies is the very attractive style of the book. 
Seldom has the reviewer met with a work which—necessarily—¢details pro- 
longed negotiations and handles controversial sources and yet is so readable. 
Every page contains evidence of the author’s scholarship, his industry, and 
his care in preparing the text. Fairness is another notable attribute. A Euro- 
pean making the acquaintance of Mr. Shippee through this book would have 
considerable difficulty in determining whether he is citizen of Canada or of the 
United States; and the reviewer finds it impossible to deduce his political 
preferences from this volume. 

Perhaps the most interesting portion of the book is that dealing with the 
Civil War and the problems growing out of it. Confederate activities, north- 
ern suspicions, Canadian apprehensions, and British irritation are treated 
with clarity, force, and a fine sense of proportion. Again and again the reader 
is impressed with the tragic lack of comprehension displayed by the politicians 
and the press of one country or the other. ‘‘Wishful thinking” continually led 
a considerable element in the United States to irritate Canadians by assuming 
that annexation was merely a question of time; or led Canadians to believe 
that renewal of reciprocity was feasible during the period under considera- 
tion. The manuals of the history of Canada and of the United States have, of 
necessity, simplified and condensed the stories of the controversies over the 
San Juan boundary, the inshore fisheries, and the navigation of the rivers and 
canals to such an extent as to lead the average reader to underestimate the 
difficulty and importance of these problems. This book shows clearly the 
seriousness, the importance, and the difficulty of their solution and arouses 
again the reader's gratitude that war was always averted and a peaceable 
solution devised. The author enables his readers to understand how often 
trivial incidents threatened to become serious problems, how often negotia- 
tions were nearly broken off, with a clear comprehension of the dire conse- 
quences that might have ensued. For example, chapters xviii-xx reveal how 
the procrastination of a legislative body or the intransigence of a small group 
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of politicians delayed, even threatened to prevent, the functioning of the 
Treaty of Washington—in other words, why it took three years to implement 
the treaty. 


Hamilton College 


L. Bonuam, Jr. 


The diplomacy of the Balkan wars, 1912-1913. By Ernst CuristiAn HEto- 
REICH, assistant professor of history and government, Bowdoin College. 
(“Harvard historical studies,” No. XLII.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1938. Pp. 523. $5.00. 

England, Europa und der Orient. Untersuchung zur englischen Vorkriegs- 
politik in Vorgeschichte und Verlauf der Balkankrise 1912. By WERNER 
(‘“‘Beitriige zur Geschichte der nachbismarckischen Zeit und 
des Weltkriegs,” No. 41, edited by Fritz Kern and Hans Hatimann.) 
Stuttgart: Verlag W. Kohlhammer, 1938. Pp. 230. Rm. 8.40. 


The Balkan wars of 1912-13 have not shared with the war of 1914 the 
minutely careful attention of scholars, and heretofore no adequate diplomatic 
history of the period has been published. Since the strategic importance of the 
Balkan peninsula, the grave consequences of the wars themselves, and the 
richness of the available materials make this period a particularly interesting 
and important one, these volumes are most welcome. 

Professor Helmreich’s book, much the more valuable of the two, is a detailed 
and thoroughgoing piece of work which says all that need be said about 
diplomacy—both Balkan and European—relating to the Balkan wars. He 
begins his account by tracing the Balkan league back to the little-known 
Serbo-Bulgarian treaties of 1904 (printed in English in the appendix), and he 
carries it beyond the Treaty of Bucharest to describe the liquidation of the 
problems arising out of the wars. He shows that the Balkan league was at 
once the product of Balkan nationalism and of Russian diplomacy, for 
Sazonov hoped to use it against Austria. Mr. Helmreich is convinced, how- 
ever, that, because Russian military preparations were incomplete, Sazonov 
did not want a Balkan war in 1912 and that he had expected to be able to 
control the Balkan states. The Balkan states, however, were in no mood to 
follow his advice, and they were encouraged by “‘unofficial Russia.”’ Once the 
war began, the Austrian position became most important; and Mr. Helm- 
reich, unlike many previous writers, believes that Austrian policy was both 
strong and peaceful. He takes pains to show that Berchtold’s attitude of non- 
intervention was a continuation of previous Austrian policy and not a new 
course predicated on expectation of a Turkish victory, for Austria did not 
expect Turkey to be victorious. Berchtold declared, not unreasonably, that 
Austrian interests forbade Serbia an outlet on the Adriatic and required 
Montenegro to abandon Scutari. There was no war over these questions, how- 
ever, for Russia could not support Serbia and Montenegro with armed force 
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because of her own weakness and because she could not rely on England. The 
work of Sir Edward Grey as initiator and president of the conference of 
ambassadors also helped maintain peace between the powers. In regard to 
the Second Balkan War, Mr. Helmreich rightly repudiates the charge that 
Austria incited Bulgaria to attack her allies, and he declares that it was not 
the lack of German and Italian support but rather the continuation of the 
nonintervention policy which prevented Austria from attacking Serbia. One 
may conclude that during the entire period Germany made clear her willing- 
ness to fight for the vital interests of Austria but that German statesmen did 
not encourage Austria to undertake intervention. It is also apparent that 
grave differences were developing between Austria and Germany concerning 
Balkan problems. Although there were similar differences within the Triple 
Entente, especially between England and Russia, all three capitals were de- 
termined at all costs to maintain the Entente, which suffered less from internal 
dissension than did the Triple Alliance. The Balkan wars altered the balance 
of power in Europe in favor of the Entente and, consequently, forced on 
Austria a more aggressive policy. 

Mr. Helmreich has spared no labor to make his study a definitive one. In 
addition to the collections of documents and the memoirs known to all stu- 
dents of the period, he has consulted a tremendous bibliography including 
sources in Bulgarian and unpublished materials in the Vienna Kriegsarchiv. 
He has also talked with many of the statesmen active at the time of the 
Balkan wars. He reads the meaning behind the documents with discernment 
and sound judgment. The specialist will find the work thorough and reliable. 
To the general reader it would have been more accessible with an explanatory 
introduction and a more specific statement of the factors motivating the pow- 
ers and the Balkan states. It is unfortunate that the book is marred by faults 
of style—awkward use of words, awkward and sometimes ungrammatical 
sentences, and many pronouns of reference without definite antecedents. 

Mr. Schrider’s book, one of a series on English foreign policy before the 
war of 1914, follows England’s relation to the problems of the Near and 
Middle East from 1909 to December, 1912. Its value lies in the interpretation 
which it suggests rather than in any considerable addition to our knowledge. 
The author argues that England’s policy in the Near East was a negative 
one—that she was anxious only that the settlement of Near Eastern difficulties 
should not jeopardize her relations with Russia and destroy the Triple En- 
tente. Her own direct interests were in Persia and at the Straits, and both 
interests conflicted with those of Russia. At both points, and especially in 
Persia, as the author shows in some detail, she made real concessions to 
Russia. For Russian objectives in the Balkan peninsula, England had no 
sympathy. Grey was greatly alarmed lest a war should break out between 
the alliance groups over one of the Balkan questions, for he feared that in 
such a case English public opinion would not support British participation 
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and that the Entente would have to be sacrificed. He was, therefore, an ar- 
dent peacemaker in all Balkan quarrels in order not simply to maintain 
peace but to preserve the foundation of his whole foreign policy, the Entente 
with France and Russia. In matters of fact Mr. Schriéder is in general agree- 
ment with Mr. Helmreich. He believes, however, that England was opposed 
to any Balkan league except one which would include Turkey, while Mr. 
Helmreich thinks that encouragement from England may have had its in- 
fluence in bringing about the Serbo-Bulgarian treaty. Both are agreed as to 
the general attitudes of Germany, Austria, and Russia. Mr. Schrider differs 
from Mr. Helmreich, however, in believing that France was definitely warlike 
in the autumn of 1912. 

Mr. Schrider’s book was, like Mr. Helmreich’s, originally a doctoral dis- 
sertation. He has used the official collections of documents and the memoirs. 
His point of view is quite as disinterested and objective as Mr. Helmreich’s. 
He is, however, less cautious and careful in arriving at conclusions. The limi- 
tations of space and the scope of his subject force him to adopt a fairly general 
method of approach. The weakness of the book lies in the fact that the author 
includes too much material which is extraneous to the subject as he defines it 
and that he fails to knit closely together material which is actually relevant. 


MARGARETA FAISSLER 
Roland Park Country School 


The fall of the Russian monarchy: a study of the evidence. By BerNnarp Pares. 
New York: Knopf, 1939. Pp. 510. $5.00. 


In spite of its modest subtitle, this book is much more than a mere examina- 
tion of the evidence. It is an attempt to explain the downfall of the imperial 
regime in Russia by a concentrated study of the immediate origins of the 
revolution of 1917. Implicitly, by the whole structure of the book and by 
means of an explicit statement, the author makes perfectly clear the funda- 
mental premise from which he proceeds. He rejects the tendency, shared by so 
many writers on the subject, to regard everything that has happened as in- 
evitable. On the contrary, both his historical studies and his personal observa- 
tions have led him to realize “Show easily things might have moved and nearly 
did move in quite a different direction.’’ Of the many grave problems which 
the prerevolutionary Russian regime had to face, he is, of course, fully aware. 
But he also knows that during the last decade before the war many of them 
were at least on their way to a peaceful solution. Even the war did not create 
at once and of itself what the Communist writers would call an “immediate 
revolutionary situation.”” The author expresses his belief that “‘the economic 
position was not really irreparable,”’ and he points out that throughout the 
war “‘the front remained extraordinarily sound.’” What brought the country, 
in the summer of 1915, to ‘“‘the major crisis in the whole of Russian history” 
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and to the real “parting of the ways” was the inability of the government, or 
rather of the dynasty, to come to an understanding with the articulate ele- 
ments of the nation. And, in the last analysis, this failure to achieve the im- 
peratively needed national unity was due to the personal character of the em- 
peror, the influence upon him of the empress, and the latter’s mystical devo- 
tion to Rasputin. Nicholas, Alexandra, Rasputin—this amazing personal and 
political triangle becomes thus the main theme of Sir Bernard Pares’s book. 

Such a conception, with which, on the whole, I find myself in agreement, 
will inevitably provoke objections “‘on the wide basis of theories, economic and 
otherwise,” to use Sir Bernard’s own words. It is obvious, however, that we 
are faced here with the perennial question of the role of the individual in his- 
tory, on which there is never likely to be a general accord. But even those who 
will not find it possible to accept the author’s main premise perhaps will ad- 
mit that in Russian conditions of the time the personal element played a ma- 
jor, even if not a decisive, part. As such, it certainly deserved careful investi- 
gation, and it is precisely what Sir Bernard has done in his book in a most thor- 
ough and authoritative fashion. In performing this task, he has utilized all the 
available documentary material, and he has buttressed it with reminiscences of 
his rich personal experience in Russia and numerous interviews with some of 
the leading actors of the Russian drama. Memoirs of Gurko (in English) and 
of Kryzhanovsky (in Russian) apparently came out too late to be used in the 
preparation of this study; and in the section dealing with the plans for a palace 
coup d'état I miss a reference to Melgunov’s Russian book, the only previous 
attempt to sum up the scanty evidence on the point. None of these, however, 
would have changed the author’s conclusions to any substantial degree. No 
doubt, much research still has to be done with regard to the wider implications 
of the Russian prerevolutional crisis. But, as far as the personal-political as- 
pect of it is concerned, Sir Bernard’s book is not likely to be superseded. It 
will remain, I believe, the definitive work on the subject. 

Here and there there is room for disagreement on some specific points of em- 
phasis or interpretation. I think, for instance, that the author tends to ex- 
aggerate the English influences upon Russian liberalism which, in my opinion, 
was inspired more by continental theory and practice. His assertion that 
among the elements favoring the constitutional regime in Russia “‘probably 
the firmest of all . . . . lay in the instinct of the peasant farmer” is at least de- 
batable. I cannot agree with the statement that in 1905 the revolutionary 
movement in the border provinces “took on an aspect of separatism.” Neither 
do I find it easy to believe that the unpopularity of small officials and stewards 
of German origin explains “‘more than anything else . . . . the genuine national 
enthusiasm [in Russia] at the beginning of the World War.”’ There are also 
some irritating minor inaccuracies in dates and names, nearly all of them in 
the nature of “‘slips”’; and I hope that all these will be removed from the second 
edition, for which there is likely to be a demand. 

I do not want, however, to end on this critical note. Whatever defects there 
are in Sir Bernard’s book, they are decisively outweighed by the high quality 
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of its scholarship and literary craftsmanship. There is no doubt in my mind 
that this is one of the most important contributions to modern Russian history 
that have been made in recent years. 


Karpovicu 
Harvard University 


Propaganda for war. The campaign against American neutrality, 1914-1917. 
By H.C. Perrerson. Norman, Okla.: University of Oklahoma Press, 1939. 
Pp. 357. $3.00. 


In the following sentences from his preface, Professor Peterson has admira- 
bly set forth the objective of his book. 

The attempt has been made in the following pages to trace the development of 

British influences in the United States in the years of neutrality. The British propa- 
ganda organizations, their theories and practices, are treated in their relation to public 
opinion in the United States. In addition, consideration is given to the various eco- 
nomic influences—influences which were propaganda of the highest order. 
His execution of his purpose has been entirely consistent with the clarity of his 
aim. No work in any language with which the reviewer is familiar has thus 
far appeared which so fully and so judiciously documents that phase of the 
war of 1914 of which Propaganda for war treats. Its solid merits not only en- 
title it to a place on the scholar’s shelf but also give it the rather unusual dis- 
tinction of being employed as a source book for recent senatorial debates on 
American foreign policy. In the discussions on the floor of the senate during 
the spring of 1939, there were repeated echoes of Mr. Peterson’s study—e.g., 
in the remarks of Senator Walsh on April 17 and in the arguments of Senators 
Borah and Nye on April 25. 

By a most interesting coincidence the publication of the book corresponds 
with surprising developments abroad. In June, 1939, the British cabinet set up 
a “‘publicity department” in the foreign office, with the tacit understanding 
that in the event of war this division would at once be erected into a ministry 
of information. As director of the new endeavor, the government named the 
Ear! of Perth; chosen as his first assistant was Sir Campbell Stuart, the veter- 
an British propagandist of the war of 1914. Similarly, in August, 1939, the 
French government organized a ‘“‘commission for information,” with Jean 
Giradoux as commissioner. Thus the western powers are girding to fight the 
propaganda wars of today and tomorrow; and thus the import of Mr. Peter- 
son’s book becomes even more significant than it otherwise would have been. 

The narrative which he sets forth is reasonably familiar to students. Sev- 
eral elements, however, make his telling of it outstanding. There is, first of 
all, a mass of citation from unpublished documents, some of them of great 
significance. Among these are the manuscript papers of such men as Breck- 
enridge Long, Henry White, Robert Lansing, George D. Herron, Philander C. 
Knox, Henry Watterson, and Heinrich Kanner. In his investigations Mr. 
Peterson has ransacked many a great depository and has drawn richly from 
their contents. In the second place, there is a careful and abundant use of the 
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tens of thousands of pages in the report of the Special Committee of the United 
States Senate on the Investigation of the Munitions Industry, published in 
more than forty volumes between 1934 and 1936. In the third place, there are 
some admirable auxiliaries to the text: eleven full-page illustrations; a dozen 
pages of succinct appendixes; and the best bibliography on the subject of 
British propaganda in America between 1914 and 1917 which has ever been 
published. 

It is the reviewer’s opinion that Mr. Peterson’s book will for some time 
stand as the definitive treatment of this phase of the war of 1914. Not much 
more can be done in the way of further elucidation of the story until the recol- 
lections and biographies of some of the key-figures in the propaganda work 
between 1914 and 1918 become available. In particular, so far as British 
propaganda in America is concerned, the gentleman correctly styled as “‘Park- 
er’s best American helper” (p. 20) can, when and if he so chooses, give the in- 
vestigator a mass of important information that has never been made avail- 
able. Until he and a few other equally well-informed individuals can or will 
“open up,”’ it is not likely that much that is significant can be added to the ex- 
cellent treatment contained in Propaganda for war. 


JAMES DUANE SQUIRES 
Colby Junior College 


Papers relating to the foreign relations of the United States. 1923. (‘‘Publica- 
tions of the department of state,”” Nos. 1260 and 1262.) 2 vols. Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1938. Pp. cxi+-973; cxix+1283. $1.25; 
$2.00. 

Students of the international scene and of the foreign policy of the United 
States are always so grateful when each new issue of Foreign relations appears 
that they almost forget how many years behind hand its publication has fallen. 
Distance, however, gives perspective for reading the message of the president 
(I, vii-xxiii); and it also, doubtlessly, emboldens the state department to pub- 
lish more documents than it would feel free to do if less time had elapsed. 

In the light of the more eventful years which followed it, 1923 may perhaps 
be scarcely remembered. The war of 1914-18 was stil! being liquidated. In 
1923 the Allies made peace with Turkey at Lausanne. The United States, al- 
though never at war with Turkey, participated in the negotiation of the 
treaty (II, 879-1040). Both with Turkey (II, 1040-1198) and with Germany 
(II, 22-46), it signed treaties inaugurating normal intercourse. That year, too, 
came the invasion of the Ruhr and the negotiations which resulted in the ap- 
pointment of the Dawes commission (II, 46-110). Meanwhile, the United 
States, was very timidly co-operating in such nonentangling activities of the 
League of Nations as the promotion of health and the suppression of nar- 
cotics (I, 94-115). 

On the other side of the world, 1923 was for Japan the year of the great 
earthquake (II, 465-503). The United States responded with unstinted aid 
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and treasure (more than $18,000,000 were expended) to alleviate the sufferers. 
Afterward Ambassador Woods was able to report: ““The old suspicion and 
antagonism is broken down. Everywhere I go I hear the opinion expressed 
that our countries at last understand each other, and that we are united in 
ties of friendship, more strongly than any paper treaty could possibly estab- 
lish” (II, 483 f.). It was a tragedy in the foreign policy of the United States 
when this outburst of gratitude and friendliness toward the United States was 
met with the Immigration Act of the following year. In China the kettle con- 
tinued to boil (I, 503-24). When Dr. Sun showed designs on the Cantonese 
customs revenues (I, 551-79), and again when bandits made off with Miss 
Lucy Aldrich and a score of other foreigners (I, 631-738), it threatened to boil 
over. 

At Santiago (Chili) the fifth Pan-American conference took place (I, 286- 
320). Throughout Latin America the United States made its influence felt in 
the settlement of international disputes, in the preservation of constitutional 
processes of government, and in the appointment of economic and military 
advisers. The instances are too frequent to mention. So, too, with the efforts 
of the state department throughout the world to protect American commercial 
interests and to preserve the “‘open door.”’ In the history of American commer- 
cial policy, however, 1923 is especially important for the shift made at that 
time from the condition to the unconditional interpretation of the “most- 
favored-nation” clause in commercial treaties (I, 121-33). Finally, mention 
should be made of the controversy between Washington and foreign govern- 
ments over the importation of alcoholic liquors on foreign vessels into Amer- 
ican territorial waters and the related negotiations regarding the ‘‘twelve-mile 
limit” (I, 133-228). 

If, then, 1923 has indeed faded somewhat from mind, a perus.il of these two 
volumes of diplomatic correspondence will very quickly restore its lost colors. 


JamMEs T. WATKINS 
University of Chicago 


A journal of reparations. By Cuartes G. Dawes, chairman, first committee 
of experts, Reparation Commission. Forewords by Lorp Stamp and H. 
Broninc. New York: Macmillan Co., 1939. Pp. xxxv+527. $5.00. 

The actual Journal here made public by General Dawes occupies fewer than 
one-half of the pages of the handsome volume under review, most of the re- 
mainder being taken up by a reprint of the reports of the first (Dawes) and 
second (McKenna) committees of experts to the Reparation Commission. 
More interesting and entertaining than important, the journal consists of 
brief daily entries from January 2 to April 23, 1924. A careful reading of the 
diary leaves one with the impression that the author, perhaps from the begin- 
ning, contemplated its eventual publication. 

A number of interesting items appear from Mr. Dawes’s notes. In the 
opinion of the chairman, the members of his committee were all remarkably 
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gifted: “I have never met an abler group of men.” Outstanding, even among 
these, were Owen D. Young and Sir Josiah Stamp. The committee, further, 
carried on its difficult work entirely free of interference from any of the govern- 
ments concerned. It would seem that all authorities, including those of France 
and Germany, were helpful when approached, but otherwise refrained from 
meddling. 

The committee worked exceedingly hard in order to finish its assignment 
quickly, for the time element obviously was of great importance—not least 
because of the growing weakness of the French franc. It was in this connec- 
tion that General Dawes’s own chief contribution probably was made. The 
experience in organization and co-ordination gained in his previous work with 
the Allied army supply activities and with the budget bureau of the United 
States now proved of practical value. The chairman held his committee to the 
strict consideration of its specific task, that of finding means whereby Ger- 
many might balance her budget and stabilize her currency. He forestalled 
quibbling over matters of detail and steadfastly refused to allow the reopening 
of debate when he could foresee only further opportunity for controversy 
therefrom. He ever reminded his colleagues of the need for making the pro- 
jected plan acceptable to public opinion, particularly to opinion in the United 
States, from which a large share of any proposed loan to Germany would 
doubtless have to come. It was his desire to make the committee’s report 
‘plain to the ordinary man’”’; hence, it must be clear, definite, honest, and 
tactfully truthful. And all these things Mr. Dawes evidently did in modest, 
diplomatic, and effective fashion. 

The two “‘pet hates” of Chairman Dawes appeared to be “nationalistic 
demagogues”’ and “international economists.”’ Of the latter, he wrote that, 
since they dealt with “‘a subject so vast that it defies comparison with other 
subjects upon which we are accustomed to call in experts,”’ they enjoyed ‘‘a 
general range of possible asininity, wider and more unchallenged than any 
others.” 

Now that General Dawes has seen fit to make public some of his contempo- 
rary thoughts on the work of his committee, it is to be hoped that his former 
colleagues may soon do likewise. For, as Sir Josiah Stamp indicates in one of 
the two forewords to the book: “‘In any composite movement in which there 
are many actors . . . . no one person’s account can give a complete picture of 
the whole, and perhaps no complete picture is possible if any one account is 
missing.” 


Union College 


WALTER CoNnsuELO LANGSAM 


The Journal is always glad to add to its list of reviewers, and invites 
scholars who have not reviewed books for it to inform the editor of their 
addresses and fields of interest. 
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1789. Eveil des peuples. By E. Herriot, E. Bene’, N. Joraa, and Orners. Paris: 
Voix européennes, 1939. Pp. 200. Fr. 12. 
The effect of the French Revolution on central Europe and the Balkans. 

Apostles of revolution. By Max Nomap. London: Secker & Warburg, 1939. 15s. 


A study of seven revolutionists: Blanqui, Marx, Bakunin, Nechayev, Most, Mak- 
hno, and Stalin. 


Karl Marz. By I. Berutn. (“Home university library.””) London: Butterworth, 1939. 
Pp. 256. 2s. 6d. 
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An American looks at Karl Marz. By Witt1am J. Buaxe. New York: Cordon Press, 
1939. 

La Francia nella opinione pubblica italiana dal 1859 al 1870. Milan: Colonnello, 1939. 
Pp. 180. L. 8. 

Memories of Pope Pius X. By Carpina Merry vet Va. Forewords by CarpinaL 
Hinsuey and Carpinau Hayes. London: Burns Oates, 1939. 3s. 6d. 

Sir Charles Hardinge und die englische Vorkriegspolitik 1903-1910. By Wine m GALL. 
(“Historische Studien,’ No. 352.) Berlin: Ebering, 1939. Pp. 268. Rm. 10.20. 


THE WAR OF 1914 


Geschichte des Krieges. By HerMaNN STEGEMANN. 4 vols. Stuttgart: Deutsche Ver- 
lag Anstalt, 1939. Pp. 390; 481; 544; 668. Rm. 36. 

Der Handstreich gegen Liittich vom 3. bis 7. August 1914. Edited by the GENERALSTAB 
pEs Hesres. Berlin: Mittler, 1939. Pp. 80. Rm. 3. 

Avec Foch, Aotit-novembre 1914. By ANpr&é Tarpiev. Paris: Flammarion, 1939. Pp. 
288. Fr. 20. 

La créte des Eparges. By R. pe Ferter. (“La guerre mondiale.”) Paris: Payot, 1939. 
Pp. 212. Fr. 25. 

Les grandes heures de la guerre. By Generat H. Morpacg. Vol. III, 1915, la guerre des 
tranchées. Paris: Plon, 1939. Pp. 127. Fr. 9. 

Essai de rupture du front en 1916. By J. Gaunt. (“Guerre de 1914-1918.”") Paris: 
Lavauzelle, 1939. Pp. 130. Fr. 16. 

Prelude to victory. By Bricaprer-GENnerRat E. L. Spears. London: Cape, 1939. 18s. 
A study of the career of General Nivelle as commander-in-chief of the French army. 


Der Weltkrieg 1914-1918. Edited by the Krima@sGEscHICHTLICHEN ForscHUNGSAN- 
STALT DES Heeres under the direction of the OpzERKOMMANDOS DES Die 
militérischen Operationen zu Lande. Vol. XII, Die Kriegsfiihrung im Friihjahr 1917. 
Berlin: Mittler, 1939. Pp. 606. Rm. 32. 

L’ aviation frangaise de bombardement des origines au 11 novembre 1918. By Rent Mar- 
TEL. Paris: Hartmann, 1939. Fr. 40. 

Carnet de route d’un cavalier. (Aott 1914—aott 1919). By Comte Tony pe VILBRAYE. 
Paris: Champion, 1939. Pp. 400. 

Deutsche Helden und Heldentaten im Weltkrieg. Edited by Hans Martin E:ster. 
(“Lutz Memoiren-Bibliothek,”’ Ser. 7, No. 10.) Stuttgart: Lutz, 1939. Pp. 440. Rm. 
8.50. 

Ehrenmal des preussischen Offizier-Korps. Alphabetisches Verzeichnis der im Weltkrieg 
1914/1918 gefallen—-Angehirigen des preussischen Offizier-Korps. Prepared by Masor 
Frrepricn Usse. Berlin: Mittler, 1939. Pp. 870. Rm. 12. 

Dusty measure. A record of troubled times. By Sir Toomas MontGomEry- 
CuntncHaME. London: Murray, 1939. 12s. 6d. 

Reminiscences of the war of 1914-18. 

Le rouleau compresseur. Souvenirs de campagne d’un officier de l' armée impériale russe. 
By Mrrostaw With the collaboration of F. Brussels: 
Institut cartographique militaire, 1939. Pp. 119. Fr. 15. 

Tannenberg 1914. By WaurHer Grossk. Kénigsberg: Ost-Europa-Verlag, 1939. Pp. 
64. Rm. 0.75. 

Tannenberg. By Entcan Lupenporrr. Munich: Ludendorff, 1939. Pp. 143. Rm. 3.50. 
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Memorie di un internato triestino. Due anni a Mittergrabern. Storia di martiri e di ig- 
norati eroi nella grande guerra 1915-1918. By Francesco Baroni. Milan: “Dante 
Alighieri,” 1939. Pp. 299. 

Cruisers in battle. By Hector C. Bywater. London: Constable, 1939. Pp. 292. 10s. 
A study of cruiser actions in the war of 1914-18. 

The cruise of the raider “Wolf.” By Roy ALexanper. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1939. Pp. 270. $2.75. 

Die ungarische Regierung und die polnische Frage in den ersten Jahren des Weltkrieges. 
By Imre Luxnicn. (“Ostmitteleuropiiische Bibliothek,” No. 17.) Budapest: 
Stemmer, 1939. Pp. 43. 

Der Soldat, an dem der Weltkrieg vorbei ging. Tagebuch 1914-1918 von Fiisilier Edwin 
Paul. Einsiedeln: Verlag Waldstatt, 1939. Pp. 293. Fr. 7.30. 

The diary of a Swiss soldier. 

Woodrow Wilson. Aus den Zeiten des Weltkriegs und des Friedens von Versailles. By 

Arno.p Jaca. Bern: Haupt, 1939. Pp. 56. Fr. 1. ‘ 


EUROPE, 1919-39 


The twenty years’ crisis 1919-1939. By E. H. Carr. London: Macmillan, 1939. 10s. 6d. 
Vingt ans d’ Europe 1919-1939. By CHARLES pb’ YDEWALLE. Paris: Flammarion, 1939. 

Pp. 276. Fr. 18. 

Revisions of the Treaty of Versailles. By Wautpo E. Stepnens. New York: Columbia 

University Press, 1939. Pp. 285. $3.00. 

The latest title in the ‘‘Columbia international library”’ is a technical study of the 
law, not the politics, of treaty revision. Leaving aside “the frequent unilateral denun- 
ciation or breach of treaty commitments’’ of the past few years, it essays an ‘‘account of 
the first attempt of modern states to achieve revisions of a peace treaty within a definite 
field of international organization.”’ Part I is an examination of a variety of provisions 
in the Treaty of Versailles to permit changes in the treaty of which they are part. Arti- 
cle 19 of the League Covenant provides generally for the revision of treaties which have 
become inapplicable. More specialized provisions are those for amendment of the 
League Covenant itself, of the International Labour Organization, and of the constitu- 
tion of the Reparation Commission; for modification of the numerous articles concern- 
ing international regulation of rivers, railways, and ports; and for change in provisional 
and temporary measures concerning commercial relations and the independence of 
Austria. Part IT studies actual revisions of the treaty within the framework analyzed in 
Part I. Article 19 has never been invoked. There have been amendments to the Seam 
Covenant and to the International Labour Organization, as well as to the constitution 
of the Reparation Commission, though the chief revisions of the reparation settlement 
came through “new agreements outside the treaty and without authorization of any 
treaty clause.” These agreements terminated the reparation chapter of the treaty. 

The theme of the study is the inadequacy of the treaty provisions for legal revision. 
“‘Revisionist”’ states acquired no right to initiate reconsideration of treaties, much less 
any right to require revision. Revision remained optional with the victor-states. There 
were not even adequate procedures for effecting revision, except in the case of amend- 
ments to the League Covenant and the International Labour Organization. Here the 
author finds hopeful precedents for the future in the amendment of multilateral agree- 
ments without unanimous consent of all coniracting parties, and in “the right granted 
to a group of states whose membership is constantly changing, and whose adherence to 
the Treaty of Versailles is not a prerequisite for membership, to effect a funda- 
mental change in the terms of Part I of that treaty.”” He laments the failures of Wilson’s 
proposal, supported by the British, to make any territorial guarantee in the League 
Covenant conditional on the willingness of member-states to modify the territorial set- 
tlement when three-quarters of the delegates to the League deemed it necessary. French 
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insistence on unqualified guarantees, aided by David Hunter Miller's fear of continual 
irredentism, defeated the most hopeful proposal of all. The author’s statement that 
“‘war guilt’’ was the legal basis for Germany’s reparation obligation is open to question. 
The records show that Article 231 was an affirmation of Germany’s moral responsibilit 
for all loss and damage suffered by the Allies and, as such, was merely a sop to Englis 
and French public opinion. Article 232, which prescribes the legal obligation of Ger- 
many, conforms to the letter of the Pre-Armistice Agreement. In all other respects this 
is a painstaking and admirable study. 
Pau 


France. By WiApimir D’Ormesson. Translated by J. Lewis May. (‘Ambassadors at 
large,” edited by E. H. Carr.) New York: Longmans, 1939. Pp. 228. $2.00. 
Wladimir d’Ormesson is recognized as one of the foremost French commentators on 

foreign affairs and the contributor to the Figaro, the Temps, and Europe Nouvelle. Un- 

fortunately, this little work will not enhance his reputation. It is true that his presenta- 
tion of France’s foreign policies since 1918 within the framework of world-affairs is very 
readable. The underlying interpretations are, however, not only rationalizations pure 
and simple of everything that the Quai d’Orsay has done since 1918 but some of them 
contrary to the available evidence. We learn, for instance, that Lord Runciman was 
sent to Prague in order “‘to find a basis of understanding between the Czech govern- 
ment and the Sudeten Germans. Everywhere this effort at conciliation was hailed with 

unmingled approval, as offering a common-sense solution of the problem” (pp. 200- 

201). Or it is hinted that after the Godesberg meeting Czechslovakia ‘‘gave orders for 

general mobilization’”’ (p. 206). But it is not made clear that London and Paris advised 

Prague to mobilize. The Munich agreement, we learn, ‘‘was welcomed by the people of 

all countries with indescribable relief’’ (p. 208). Did the Czechs welcome this interna- 

tional rape with “indescribable relief’’? The author is tactful enough to omit any men- 
tion in this connection of the French-Czechoslovak treaty of 1924 (in fact, of two pacts, 
if we include the Treaty of Locarno), compromised by the Munich pact. Thus D’Ormes- 
son’s book is, as a whole, a disappointing performance. It is remarkable chiefly for what 
it omits as a defense of France’s post-war policy. Hence it is inconclusive, lacking in 
thoroughness or coherence, and wanting in that judicious quality so essential to a cor- 
rect presentation of the issue involved. 

Josepn S. Roucex 


Deutschlands Aussenpolitik, 1933-1939. By Axe. von Freytacu-LorinGcHoven. Ber- 
lin: Stollberg, 1939. Pp. 239. Rm. 5. 

The condition of the workers in Great Britain, Germany and the Soviet Union, 1932-1938. 
By JUrcen Kuczynsxi. London: Gollancz, 1939. Pp. 192. 1s. 6d. 

The hundredth year. By Puttar GuepaLia. New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1939. Pp. 
$12. $3.00. 
A history of the year 1936. 

Down stream. By Leonarp Mosiey. London: Joseph, 1939. 10s. 6d. 
A newspaper correspondent’s experiences in Europe during the past few years. 

More thoughts and talks. September, 1937, to August, 1939. By Sir Arnoip WILSON. 
London: Longmans, 1939. Pp. 308. 7s. 6d. 

Munich: before and after. By Hupert Ripka. Translated by Ina Stvpe.KovA and 
ComMMANDER Epaar P. Youna. London: Gollancz, 1939. 15s. 

Die Achse Berlin-Rom. Enstehung, Wesen, Bedeutung. By Karu von GaLira. Leipzig: 
Nationale Verlagsgesellschaft, 1939. Pp. 403. Rm. 2.85. 

The second world war. By Durr Cooper. New York: Scribner’s, 1939. Pp. 346. 
$2.50. 
Speeches and articles between September, 1938, and September, 1939. 
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From Munich to Danzig. By R. W. Seton-Watson. 3d and rev. ed. of Munich and the 
dictators. London: Methuen, 1939. 6s. 

Marginal comment. January 6-August 4, 1939. By Harotp Nicotson. London: Con- 
stable, 1939. 5s. 

Kérillis on the causes of the war. By Henri pe Kér1iiis and Raymonp Cartier. Trans- 
lated by Puitie Tornsee. London: Putnam, 1939. 5s. 

Urkunden zur letzten Phase der deutsch-polnischen Krise. Berlin: Foreign office, 1939. 
Pp. 31. 

The first German White Book concerning the outbreak of the war of 1939. As in the 
case of the White Book of August, 1914, there is a statement of the German view, fol- 
lowed by documents to support it. 

Correspondence between H.M. government in the United Kingdom and the German govern- 
ment, August 1939. Miscellaneous No. 8 (1939); Cmd. 6102. London: H.M. Sta- 
tionery Office, 1939. Pp. 20. 4d. 

Documents concerning German-Polish relations and the outbreak of hostilities between Great 
Britain and Germany on September 3, 1939. Miscellaneous No. 9 (1939); Cmd. 6106. 
London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1939. Pp. 195. 1s. 

Final report by the Right Honourable Sir Nevile Henderson, G.O.M.G., on the circumstances 
leading to the termination of his mission to Berlin, September 20, 1939. Germany No. 1 
(1939); Cmd. 6115. London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1939. Pp. 27. 3d. 

This and the two preceding items present the official diplomatic case of the British 
government concerning the outbreak of the war of 1939. In conformity with British 
practice, the documents are allowed to tell their own story, without any introductory 
statement. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

The Danube. By Emm Lencyet. New York: Random House, 1939. Pp. 481. $3.75. 

Die Salzburger Protestanten. By Hermann Gouius. Vienna: Luser, 1939. Pp. 59. 
Rm. 80. 

Zur Entstehung der pragmatischen Sanktion Karls VI. By WourGane Micnak.. Basel: 
Verlag fiir Recht und Gesellschaft, 1939. Pp. 32. Fr. 4. 

Johann Strauss: father and son. By H. E. Jacos. Translated by Marcuerite WoLFrF. 
New York: Greystone Press, 1939. Pp. 385. $3.25. 

Erinnerungen aus meiner Beamtencarriére in Oesterreich in den Jahren 1881-1918. By 
Avois Lascrac. Trieste: Tipografica editrice libreria, 1939. Pp. 353. 

Facts and features of my life. By Sir Grorce FraNcKENstTEIN. London: Cassell, 1939. 
15s. 

Baron Franckenstein was a member of the Austro-Hungarian embassy in London 
before 1914, Austrian minister there after 1919, became a British subject after the 
Anschluss, and was knighted. - 

Austria, October, 1918—March, 1919: transition from empire to republic. By Davin F. 
Srrone. (“Columbia University studies in history, economics and public law,”’ 
No. 461.) New York: Columbia University Press, 1939. Pp. 350. $4.00. 

Austria, 1918-1938. By Captain Mavcotm Buttock. London: Macmillan, 1939. 


8s. 6d 
FRANCE 


Histoire militaire de Verdun. By Covonet (“Histoire militaire.’”’) Paris: 
Lavauzelle, 1939. Pp. 232. Fr. 20. 

Les Valois (1293-1589). Hérédités. Pathologie. Amours et grandeurs. By ANDRE DE 
Maricourt. Paris: Paul, 1939. Pp. 288. Fr. 20. 
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La politique de Francois I* 4 Végard de la Savoie. By Jacques FrErmonp. Lausanne: 
Porchet, 1939. Pp. 197. 

The story of modern France. Frontier of liberty. By Joun G. Courter. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1939. $4.00. 

France since the death of Henry IV. 

La tragica avventura dei Concini. By C. Giacnett1. Milan: Mondadori, 1939. Pp. 243. 
L. 10. 

The last years of Marshal d’Ancre (1600-1617). 

Le régiment de I’ Evéché de Bale au service de France, 1758-1792. By Castmir Foutuerfre. 
New edition by Euctne Fo.ierfre, with a preface by A. Cerr. Lausanne: Roth, 
1939. Pp. 155. Fr. 15. 

Duclos: considerations sur les meurs de ce siécle. Edited with an introduction by F. C. 
Green. Cambridge: University Press, 1939. 5s. 

Lady-in-waiting: the romance of Lafayette and Aglaé de Hunolstein. By Louis Gorr- 
SCHALK. (Institut francais de Washington). Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1939. 
Pp. 187. $2.25. 

Histoire de la déclaration des droits de Vhomme. By A. Bayer. Paris: Editions du sagit- 
taire, 1939. Fr. 16.50. 

Histoire d'une histoire esquissée pour le III* cinquantenaire de la Révolution frangaise. By 
Dantev Hatfvy. Paris: Grasset, 1939. Fr. 15. 

The wellspring of liberty. By Evovarp Herrior. New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1939. 
$2.50. 

A study of the French Revolution. 

Deuz idoles sanguinaires. La Révolution et son fils Bonaparte. By Léon Dauner. Paris: 
Michel, 1939. Pp. 256. Fr. 18. 

To the end of the world. By Heten C. Waite. New York: Macmillan, 1939. Pp. 675. 
$2.50. 

A novel of the French Revolution. 

Siéyés et sa pensée. By Pau Bastip. Paris: Hachette, 1939. Pp. 652. 

Saint-Just. By J. B. Morton. London: Longmans, 1939. 15s. 

Robespierre. By Gérarp Wa ter. Vol. II, Le bilan d'une dictature. Paris: Nouvelle 
revue francaise, 1939. Fr. 28. 

A la conquéte de ' Europe. Souvenirs d'un soldat de la Révolution et de V Empire. By 
Capitaine Gervais. Edited by Mme L. Henry Covtter. Paris: Calmann-Levy, 
1939. Pp. 318. 

France and Latin-American independence. By Witt1AM Spence Ropertson. (“The 
Albert Shaw lectures on diplomatic history,’ 1939, the Walter Hines Page School 
of International Relations.) Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1939. Pp. 626. 
$3.75. 

Défense de Napoléon contre une mystification historique. La lettre au prince régent d’ Angle- 
terre: manuscrit de Cuba. Edited by ALBERT Crana. Paris: Janvier, 1938. Pp. 149. 

Madame Mére. By A. Avcustin-Turerry. Paris: Michel, 1939. Pp. 320. Fr. 25. 

Nouvelle histoire de Lyon. By A. Steyert. Vol. IV, De la seconde restauration jusqu’en 
1899. Montbrison: Pelardy, 1939. Pp. 395. Fr. 150. 

Lettres du duc de Richelieu au marquis d Osmond, 1816-1818. Edited by 8S. CHar.ery. 
Paris: Gallimard, 1939. Pp. 240. 
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Der spite Ruhm. Hector Berlioz und seine Zeit. By Franz Fara. Zurich: Miiller, 
1939. Pp. 270. Fr. 7. 

La loi Falloux et son application en Alsace et Lorraine. By Autrrep Wotrr. Paris: 
Sirey, 1939. Pp. 218. Fr. 40. 

White wings and barricades. By Luorre and Dupeyrat. New 
York: Benziger, 1939. $2.50. 
A story of a Daughter of Charity in nineteenth-century France. 


Bazaine. By Ropert Burnanp. (‘Figures et épisodes.’’) Paris: Floury, 1939. Pp. 
255. Fr. 35. 

Arthur Rimbaud. By En1p Starxie. New York: Norton, 1939. Pp. 425. $3.75. 

The rise of integral nationalism in France, with special reference to the ideas and activities 
of Charles Maurras. By Witu1am Curt Butuman. (“Columbia University studies 
in history, economics and public law,’’ No. 455.) New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1939. Pp. 355. $4.00. 

More portraits of a lifetime, 1918-1938. By Jacques-Emite Buancue. Translated and 
edited by WALTER London: Dent, 1939. 18s. 


GERMANY 


The imperial crown. The rise and fall of the Holy Roman and Austrian empires. By PauL 
Friscnaver. Vol. 1. London: Cassell, 1939. 12s. 6d. 

Jahresberichte fiir deutsche Geschichte. Compiled under the direction of PauL SaTTLER 
and VoLtkmar E:custapt, edited by ALBERT BracKMANN and Fritz Hartuna. 13 
Jahrgang 1937. Part 1, Bibliographie; Part I, Forschungsberichte. Leipzig: Koehler, 
1938 and 1939. Pp. 143+-772. Rm. 30. 

An annual bibliography of national history is a guide to the historiographer as well 
as to the historian. During the years 1927-34 minor changes and some improvements 
were made in this bibliography. The outline of the original plan is still employed. A 
listed bibliography, divided chronologically and by subject, is followed by summaries 
and sometimes extended reviews of items which seem of importance to the editors. The 
break with the past occurred in 1934. Two volumes appeared in this year. The first, 
covering publication of the year 1931, contains the subheading “Geschichte des Juden- 
tums,”’ which is listed in the section ‘‘Kirchen- und Kirchenverfassungsgeschichte.” In 
the second volume, for the year 1932, appears the new heading “‘Rassen- und Familien- 
kunde, Bevilkerungsgeschichte,”’ and it is here that works on Jewish history are now 
listed. Also, for the first time, the period after 1918 is included in the bibliography with 
the title, “Vom Umsturz zur nationalsozialistischen Revolution, 1918-19338.’ Pub- 
lished in 1937, the volume for the year 1936 marked an even greater change. Three new 
main divisions were made: “‘Raumgeschichte,”’ “‘Voikstumgeschichte,” and ‘“‘Wehrge- 
schichte.”’ In this same issue the name of Volkmar Eichstiidt, who is in charge of “Die 
Judenfrage in Deutschland” and ‘‘Staatsanschauungen und vilkische Gedanke,”’ ap- 
pears on the title-page. (He was made a coeditor of the previous issue.) The reader may 
be assured by a glance that these and similar sections in “Die einzelnen Zweige des ge- 
schichtlichen Lebens’”’ represent the political philosophy of the present German govern- 
ment. Only two changes have been made in the latest volume, but they are significant. 
The section on ““Grenzfragen und Nachbargebiete”’ has been overhauled, and there is a 
new section on the history of the former German colonies. Greater attention is paid to 
the period of National Socialist supremacy; but no attempt is made to list or to review 
books critical of the regime. The historiographer will take note of these changes in em- 

hasis and in interpretation. It should also be understood that this bibliography has not 
ost its value to historians of periods or of subjects which are of little interest to the pres- 
ent rulers of Germany. 


E. A. BELLER 
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Kénigtum und Stéimme in der Werdezeit des deutschen Reiches. By Gerp TELLENBACH. 
(“Quellen und Studien zur Verfassungsgeschichte des deutschen Reiches in Mittel- 
alter und Neuzeit,” Vol. VII, No. 7.) Weimar: Béhlau, 1939. Pp. 108. Rm. 5.45. 

Das Fiirstentum Nassau-Siegen. By Lupwie Bap. (‘Schriften des Instituts fiir ge- 
schichtliche Landeskunde von Hessen und Nassau,” No. 15.) Marburg: Elwert, 
1939. Pp. 454. Rm. 17.50. 

Hamburgs Weg zum Reich und in die Welt. Urkunden zur 750-Jahr-Feier des Hamburger 
Hafens. Hamburg: Petermann, 1939. Pp. 321. 

Niirnberg. Von der Stadt des Reichstags zur Stadt des Reichsparteitags. By Frrepricn 
Bock. (‘‘Franckhs Chroniken deutscher Stidte.”’) Stuttgart: Franckh, 1939. Pp. 
61. Rm. 1.80. 

Die nordfriesischen Inseln. Die Entwicklung ihrer Landschaft und die Geschichte ihres 
Volkstums. By Henry Kozun. Hamburg: De Gruyter, 1939. Pp. 195. Rm. 12. 
Geschichte der Stadt Tondern bis zum dreissigjihrigen Krieg (1627). By Lupwia An- 
DRESEN. (‘‘Schriften zur Volksforschung Schleswig-Holsteins,” No. 1.) Flensburg: 

Heimat und Erbe, 1939. Pp. 310. Rm. 7.50. 

Das Territorium der Reichsabtei Hersfeld von seinen Anféngen bis 1821. By E.isaBeTu 
ZirGuer. (“Schriften des Instituts fiir geschichtliche Landeskunde von Hessen und 
Nassau,” No. 7.) Marburg: Elwert, 1939. Pp. xxix+325. Rm. 17.50. 

Die Lutherstadt Wittenberg im Wandel der Jahrhunderte. By Gortrriep Krilagr. Wit- 
tenberg: Senf, 1939. Pp. 81. Rm. 2. 

Die grenzliindische Bedeutung des Protestantismus im Elsass. By Hans SicHeLSCHMIDT. 
Frankfort: Diesterweg, 1939. Pp. 125. Rm. 3.50. 

Moritz von Biiren, 1604-1661. Ein Zeitbild aus der katholischen Restauration des 17. 
Jahrhunderts. By Pau. (‘‘Paderborner Studien,’ No. 2.) Paderborn: Sché- 
ningh, 1939. Pp. 157. Rm. 3.80. 

Brandenburg-Preussen zur See 1605-1815. By Hans Szymanski. Leipzig: Koehler & 
Ameland, 1939. Pp. 200. Rm. 7.50. 

Die Landesdefension in der Zeit des dreissigjihrigen Krieges. By EvGEN von FRAvEN- 
HOoLZ. Munich: Beck, 1939. Pp. 366. Rm. 16. 

Kultur- und Familiengeschichtliche aus verloren geglaubten Saarbriicker Sitadtgerichts- 
protokollen zur Zeit des 30-jihrigen Krieges, der lothringischen und franzdsischen Be- 
setzungen und der Reunionsbestrebungen Ludwig XIV. By Karu Loumeyer. Saar- 
briicken: Buchgewerbehaus, 1939. Pp. 161. Rm. 3.40. 

Volksfrimmigkeit im dreissigjdhrigen Kriege. By Orro CLemeEn. (‘‘Studien zur reli- 
gidsen Volkskunde,”’ Ser. B, No. 10.) Dresden: Ungelenk, 1939. Pp. 42. Rm. 1.20. 

Gottscheds deutsche Bildungsziele. By Geruarp Scuimansky. (‘‘Schriften der Albertus- 
Universitiit,’’ Geisteswissenschaftliche Reihe, Vol. XXII.) Kénigsberg: Ost-Europa- 
Verlag, 1939. Pp. 248. Rm. 7.80. 

A German critic and literary figure (1700-1766). 

Besitzerfolge und Besitzneubildung in den nirdlichen Dirfern des Kreises Segeberg withrend 
des 18., 19. und 20. Jahrhunderts. By H. Gérrscu. (‘‘Beitriige zur Heimatkunde aus 
dem Segeberger Kreis- und Tageblatt.’’) Bad Segeberg: Wiisers Druckerei, 1939. 
Pp. 151. Rm. 1.50. 

Die Haustruppen des letzten Markgrafen von Ansbach-Bayreuth unter preussischer Herr- 
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1560. London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1939. 40s. 

Elizabeth and Leycester. By Freperick CHAMBERLAIN. New York: Dodd, Mead, 
1939. $5.00. 

Sir Walter Raleigh's instructions to his son and to posterity. Manteo, N.C.: Roanoke 
Island Historical Association, 1939. $0.25. 

Through Elizabethan eyes. By J. Dover Witson. Cambridge: University Press, 1939. 
Pp. 108. 
An abridgment of the author's Life in Shakespeare's England, published in 1911. 

Elizabethan and Jacobean playwrights. By Henry W. Weis. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1939. Pp. 327. $2.75. 

Gentleman of Stratford. By Joun Bropny. London: Collins, 1939. 7s. 6d. 
A novel about Shakespeare. 

Little madam. Biography of Henrietta Maria. By Janet Mackay. London: Bell, 1939. 
15s. 

The English navigation laws. A seventeenth century experiment in social engineering. By 
Lawrence A. Harper. New York: Columbia University Press, 1939. Pp. 504. 
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Charles II: the last rally. By Hitarre Betioc. New York: Harper, 1939. Pp. 280. 
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Tanger und die britische Reichsbildung. By Hernricn Wrecanp Pertzer. (“Kriegs- 
geschichtliche Abteilung im historischen Seminar der Friedrich-Wilhelms-Universi- 
tit, Berlin,” No. 23.) Berlin: Junker & Diinnhaupt, 1938. Pp. 155. 

This work deserves some praise as a competent piece of graduate research, but it is 
doubtful whether it would have been published outside of Germany, where it has special 
appeal. It endeavors to show the place of Tangier in British imperial history from its 
acquisition as a part of Catherine’s dowry in 1662 to its relinquishment in 1684. But 
half the book is devoted to Cromwell’s Mediterranean and catiadicles in which the 
author beholds nothing accidental. All was ‘‘das wohlvorbereitete und lange ange- 
strebte Ergebnis britischen Willens handelte,’’ based on the “‘klaren weitschauenden Idee 
des Protectors Cromwell.’’ The encirclement complex is manifest throughout the book. 
All was a deep-laid plan and, in the manner of its revealing, almost a plot. The book is 
tendentious and pleads a case with question marks on every page. Fifteen pages of docu- 
ments comprise excerpts from easily available printed sources. There are five interesting 
sketches and maps. The bibliography is limited to standard printed sources and second- 
ary works carelessly compiled. Old and inferior editions of well-known sources (Car- 
lyle’s Cromwell; Burnet; Pepys; Clarendon; Sandwich’s Journal) are used. Much print- 
ed source material (Santarem, Quadro elementar; Castries, Les sources inédites de V'his- 
toire du Maroc) is unused, as is some recent monographic literature. No enduring study 
of the subject is possible without archival research oom fuller access to printed materials— 
particularly contemporary pamphlets. With the author’s main thesis, one can find little 

uarrel; for there was at the time an active imperial interest, initiated vigorously by 
romwell. But the author’s inability to admit a reasonable degree of opportunism about 
it all is a fault of the first order. The eminent Jewish surgeon who placed in bold letters 
on the wall of his teaching clinic, “‘Be careful or you will find what you are looking for,” 
taught a lesson of wide application. 
Ciyve L. Grose 


Calendar of state papers and manuscripts relating to English affairs existing in the archives 
and collections of Venice and in other libraries of northern Italy. Vol. XX XVII, 1671- 
1672. Edited by ALLEN B. Hinps. London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1939. Pp. 
Ivi+439. £1 7s. 6d. 

The English revolution, 1688-89. By G. M. Treve.yan. (‘‘Home university library.’’) 
London: Butterworth, 1939. 2s. 6d. 

The grand Whiggery. By Marsorie Vituiers. London: Murray, 1939. Pp. 420. 16s. 

Calendar of treasury books preserved in the Public Record Office. Vol. X1X, January, 1704, 
to March, 1705. Prepared by Witu1aM A. Suaw. London: H.M. Stationery Office, 
1939. 50s. 

The Sacheverell Affair. By Ansie TuRNER Scup1, Px.D. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1939. Pp. 170. $2.25. 

In 1709-10 a ministry enjoying strong parliamentary support and with a record of 
successful accomplishment in a continental war chose to turn its heaviest artillery 
against an Oxford parson. Dr. Henry Sacheverell was impeached for high crimes and 
misdemeanors with all the ceremony that such procedure involved. Less than a year 
later the leaders who launched the impeachment were dismissed from office in one of 
the most sweeping changes of the period. Miss Scudi’s monograph, the first devoted ex- 
clusively to the Sacheverell affair, “‘aims to correlate for the reader the position of the 
High Church leader and the Whig ministers and their respective influences on parlia- 
ment and the country in 1710.”" Miss Scudi has made extensive use of contempor 
pamphlets. In chapter i she has given us a twenty-page biography of the doctor whic 
is more complete than the article in the Dictionary of national nography, and in chapters 
iv and v a more detailed account of the actual impeachment than is found in the general 
histories of Anne’s reign. These chapters are adequate. The remaining sections of the 
book deal with the position of the church (chap. iii), the political motives for the im- 
peachment (chap. iii), and the political and social reaction (chap. vi). In the opinion of 
the reviewer these sections are not adequate. The Sacheverell affair, despite the reli- 
gious zeal it aroused, was mainly a political issue, initiated by one group of politicians 
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for political purposes and ime by another group for equally political reasons. What 
did Godolphin and the court Tories hope to gain from the affair? What did his junto 
Whig rivals within the government expect to accomplish? Above all, did Robert Harley, 
as some contemporaries hinted, engineer the trial or simply use it to complete his three 
years’ work of wrecking the ministry of which he was once a member in order to succeed 
as chief minister? Miss Scudi, unfamiliar with the composition and shifts of groups in 
parliament, has no answer to these questions. The history of the Sacheverell affair as a 
turning-point in party history has yet to be written. Two specific errors should be men- 
tioned. Robert Walpole was not made first lord of the admiralty, as stated on page 61, 
but merely one of Prince George’s advisory council, the queen’s husband holding the 
post of lord high admiral until his death in 1708. Thomas Hearne, described on 23 
as ‘‘one of Sacheverell’s bitterest modern critics,’’ was actually a contemporary High 
Church Oxford cleric, who thought even less of Godolphin and his Whig associates than 
he did of Dr. Sacheverell. 
Rosert Watcort, Jr. 


Elihu Yale. The American nabob of Queen Square. By Hiram Brncuam. New York: 
Dodd, Mead, 1939. Pp. 341. $3.50. 

Mr. Cibber of Drury Lane. By Ricnarp Hinpry Barker. (“Columbia University 
studies in English and comparative literature,’”’ No. 143.) New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1939. Pp. 278. $3.00. 

Colley Cibber (1671-1757), the famous actor, playwright, and poet. 


Caroline of England. By Peter QuENNELL. New York: Viking Press, 1940. Pp. 260. 
$3.75. 
The queen of George IT. 


The lodge of Probity No. 61, 1738-1939. By T. W. Hanson. Halifax, Yorkshire: Lodge 
of Probity No. 61, 1939. 21s. 
A history of the oldest Masonic lodge in Yorkshire. 


Henry, Elizabeth and George (1734-80). By Lorp Hersert. London: Cape, 1939. 18s. 
The papers of Henry, Earl of Pembroke, and his letters to his wife and son. 

The North Briton. A study in political propaganda. By Grorce Nosse. (“Columbia 
University studies in English and comparative literature,’’ No. 140.) New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1939. Pp. 274. $3.00. 


The historian might reasonably ae to find considerable value in Mr. Nobbe’s 
the North Briton, the title of a political weekly published in England in 1762 and 1763. 
John Wilkes, the radical, sponsored the journal and used it to criticize and ridicule the 
administration of the Earl of Bute. Mr. Nobbe finds justification for his choice of sub- 
ject in the significance of many of the doctrines promoted by the North Briton: free- 
dom of the press, liberty of the subject, and the responsibility of ministers for the con- 
tents of the speech from the throne. Whether intentionally or not, by subtitle and fore- 
word he leads the reader to expect a discussion of the above-mentioned doctrines, an 
analysis of the methods of propaganda used by Wilkes, and an estimate of their effective- 
ness. Such a study based on a sound background of social and political history might 
have contributed to a better understanding of the period as well as to a knowledge of 
the nature and usefulness of propaganda. Actually the volume is disappointing. Mr. 
Nobbe’s work consists mainly in stringing together innumerable extracts from the North 
Briton and from contemporary correspondence. Roughly one-half of the text is com- 
posed of such extracts printed in small type, although the selections seldom seem sig- 
nificant enough to justify this treatment. Another quarter is made up of the author's 
résumés of similar material. The introductory chapters, dealing with biographical and 
political facts, depend somewhat less on direct quotation than does the body of the 
book. The contents of these early chapters, if one excepts those dealing with the ques- 
tion of authorship, are drawn largely from secondary sources, as the author notes in his 
foreword. Throughout the book, mintiens, one seeks in vain for any significant con- 
tribution to historical knowledge. 

Originality in actual content, however, need not be an indispensable factor in mak- 
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ing a valuable treatise. Well-known facts may be handled in such a way as to gain 
significance from the presentation. It was a new meaning attached to old facts that this 
reviewer really expected of the North Briton by an English scholar, but did not find. 
Were the book easy to read, it might yet have a usefulness in spite of its lack of original- 
ity in fact and presentation. A straightforward account including the historical back- 
ground of the North Briton, the truth concerning its publication, and a summary of its 
contents would be worth a place on a history reference shelf. The reader could draw his 
own conclusions from such a narrative. Unfortunately, the style is confusing, and the 
meaning consequently obscure. In failing to make clear his shifts in point of view, the 
author often leaves the reader uncertain as to whether it is John Wilkes or Mr. Nobbe 
who is — The research, though limited in scope, appears to have been carefully 
done. author has used the Wilkes manuscripts in the British Museum, the Guild- 
hall Library, and the Harvard University Library; but otherwise seems to have depend- 
ed upon printed sources. 
Dora Mak CLark 
Public schools and British opinion, 1780-1860. The relationship between contemporary 
ideas and the evolution of an English institution. By Epowarp C. Mack. (‘‘Columbia 
University studies in English and comparative literature,’ No. 142.) New York: 
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J. A. Tomas. Swansea: University of Wales Press Board, 1939. Pp. 184. 
The Victorian age. By R. B. Mowat. London: Harrap, 1939. 7s. 6d. 
Drina: England’s young Victoria. By Marton W. FLeExner. New York: Coward- 
McCann, 1939. $2.50. 
Royal cavalcade. By Erica Beauty. London: Stanley Paul, 1939. 16s. 
Queen Victoria and her family, with special reference to her relations with the Danish 
royal family. 
John Frost and the Chartist movement in Monmouthshire. By Joun WARNER and W. A. 
Gunn. Newport: Central Library, 1939. 5s. 
Walter Bagehot. By Wiu1aM Irvine. New York: Longmans, 1939. Pp. 303. $4.50. 
Kilvert’s diary. Edited by Witu1am Piomer. Vol. II, 23rd August 1871—13th May 
1874. London: Cape, 1939. 12s. 6d. 
The life and letters of the Rt. Hon. Sir Austen Chamberlain. By Str Cuarues Petrie. 
Vol. I. London: Cassell, 1939. 16s. 
The life of Sir Edward Clarke. By Derek WaLKER-SmitH and Epwarp CLarke. With 
a foreword by Tue Lorp Cuance.ior. London: Butterworth, 1939. Pp. 351. 18s. 
Such were these years. By Lavy Cromer. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1939. 12s. 6d. 
Arms and the Tower. By CHARLES FFOULKES. London: Murray, 1939. 12s. 6d. 
The reminiscences of the Master of the Tower Armouries and Curator of the Im- 
perial War Museum. 
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H Kara Tnv Ileyrepay Toypxoxparcay (1715-1821). By B. 
SaKELLARIOS. Athens: Verlag der “‘Byzantinisch-neugriechischen Jahrbiicher,” 
1989. Pp. 304. 


The present study deals with the second and last Turkish occu atten of Pelopon 
nesus, 1715-1821. The author divides his work into two periods: (1) 1715-70, ue 
dh ge revolted at Russia’s instigation, and (2) 1770-1821, ts Bi of the Greek 
revolution. Peloponnesus was the last of the Byzantine provinces to come under the 
Ottoman Turks. Wrested from the Venetians with the connivance of the Greeks, Pelo- 
ponnesus received a mild Turkish rule. Peloponnesus’ best lands were given to Turkish 
military leaders, whose families held them as fiefs. Some Greek families and Greek mon- 
asteries were permitted to keep, in full ownership, large tracts of land. There was also a 
great number of Greek small landowners. Most of the Greeks, however, were landless. 
The Greeks made up 90 per cent of the population, and their gross income was 87.5 
cent; while the Turks were only 10 per cent and their gross income, 12.5 per cent. The 
former grew from 245,000 to 440,000 souls in 1821, and the latter from 25,000 to 40,000. 
There were several kinds of taxes—feudal, income, land, etc.; while all the non-Mussul- 
mans also had to pay a head tax. The Greeks were allowed to worship freely and in 
public. The Turks upheld religious toleration, and forced conversion into > A was 
rarely practiced, and that at the beginning of the period. The Turks believed in com- 
plete freedom of commerce and trade. During the first period commerce was primarily 
in French hands. The insurrection of 1770, the occupation of Peloponnesus by Albanian 
troops, and finally the French Revolution ronan so et the French merchants. 
Then all commerce fell into the hands of the rich landowners. Napoleon’s Continental 
System proved a great boon to the new class of Peloponnesian merchants. Agriculture, 
however, was the primary occupation of the people, while industry was of the household 

. Peloponnesus was created into a pashalik, and its governor was appointed by the 
sultan and had political, military, and civil powers. The Greeks, nevertheless, were 
given a certain amount of self-government. The self-governed unit was the community. 
Each community annually elected, by direct vote, “elders” (Snuoyépovres). The elders 
of a district elected from among themselves the “notables” (rpoeorSres). The notables 
from the various districts made up the Peloponnesian senate. The Greeks, moreover, 
had the right to have intercourse with the Porte, not through their governor but directly 
through their special representatives at Constantinople—a powerful body that was able 
at times to cause the recall of the governor of Peloponnesus. This self-government edu- 
cated the Greeks in practical politics; so when the Greek revolution broke out in 1821, 
they were able to establish a working government. 

The author has done a thorough and comprehensive piece of work. He is critical in 
scholarship and rich in detail. His critical bibliography is of great value to the student 
of this period. 

Kostis T. ArGor 


Tiirkische Urkunden. By A. N. Kurat and K. V. Zerrerstéen. (“Monografier utgivna 
av K. Humanistiska Vetenskaps-Samfundet i Uppsala,’ No. 1.) Uppsala: Alm- 
qvist & Wiksells, 1938. Pp. 59. Kr. 15. 

Moltkes erster Feldzug. Anlage und Durchfiihrung des tiirkisch-dgyptischen Feldzuges 
1839. By Esernarp Kessev. Berlin: Mittler, 1939. Pp. 132. Rm. 4. 

Crimea. The campaign of 1854-56, with an outline of politics and a study of the royal 
quartet. By C. E. Vututamy. London: Cape, 1939. Pp. 368. 

Puritans in the Balkans. The American Board mission in Bulgaria, 1878-1918. A study 
in purpose and procedure. By Wesster Hat, Jr. (“Studia historico- 
philologica Serdicensia,’’ Supplementi, Vol. I.) Sofia, 1938. Pp. 280. (Sold by Union 
Theological Seminary Book Store, New York. $2.00.) 


Unlike some recent sensational books, this volume is a candid, yet sober and scholar- 
ly, analysis of American missionary activity in Bulgaria as limited by the subtitle. 
Originally it was a dissertation presented to Yale University. Although not connected 
with the American Board, as member of the staffs of Robert College and the Sofia 
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American College the author himself followed in the footsteps of these ‘Puritans’ and 
had a personal acquaintance with some of them. Furthermore, Dr. Hall depends for his 
sources principally on an exhaustive use of the published and unpublished reports and 
correspondence of the missionaries, which is generously quoted. For this reason, al- 
though the tone is impartial and even impersonal, the result is sympathetic and even 
favorable to the missionaries, who are frequently allowed to speak for themselves. 

An introductory chapter covering the origins of work of the American Board in the 
Ottoman Empire, including European Turkey, is followed by four chapters marked off 
by major political events in Bulgarian history, beginning with the acquisition of inde- 
pendence in 1878, and followed by the crisis year 1887, the end of the Stambulov 
regime, the events of 1908, and finally Bulgaria’s exit from the war of 1914. A valuable 
feature of the book is the author’s effort to keep the narrative of the fluctuating for- 
tunes of the mission related to contemporary religious developments in America and to 
the changing political scene in Bulgaria. Thus, for example, we find a belated reflection 
of Moody’s revival methods, on the one hand, and, on the other, the missionaries’ re- 
actions to the Russian occupation, Prince Alexander, Stambulov, Ferdinand, the Mace- 
donian question, etc. Particularly instructive is the chapter on the decade following 
1908, which saw the transition from the old-fashioned gospel preaching and conversion 
to the diluted modernism and educational and social work of the present day; as well 
as the valiant and successful efforts of the missionaries to keep the peace between the 
United States and Bulgaria, an episode which is not without interest in the light of 
future possibilities. For these reasons the book should prove of value to a wider circle 
of historians than might at first glance be supposed. The organization, roughly by 
decades, leads to some unavoidable repetition. Errors there are, typographical and 
factual; but the former may be overlooked, considering the place of publication, and 
the latter result mostly from the use of second-hand information. The book is liberally 
documented and has a selected bibliography, which might have included some more 
up-to-date volumes on diplomatic history. Save for half a dozen German titles, the 
works listed are all in English, no use having been made of Bulgarian material except in 
translation. 

James F. CLARKE 


My harem life. By Nitisna Suvtana. New York: Fortuny’s, 1939. $2.50. 
The autobiography of a favorite of the last sultan of Turkey. 

Atatiirk and the true nature of modern Turkey. By Géirarp Tonaas. Translated by F. F. 
Rynp. London: Luzac, 1939. Pp. 79. 3s. 

La conferenza di Montreux e la nuova convenzione degli Stretti. By Mario Toscano 
Milan: Martucci, 1938. Pp. 228. 


POLAND AND THE BALTIC STATES 


Poland. By W. J. Rosz. New York: Penguin Books, 1939. $0.25. 

The Polish tradition. By Paut Super. London: Allen & Unwin, 1939. 7s. 6d. 

Das wahre Gesicht Polens. By Wautuer Biacuetta. Berlin: Wehrmacht,” 1939. 
Pp. 79. Rm. 1. 

Zinsdorf—Cigzkowo im Netzegau. By Krart. (“Unsere Heimat,” No. 11.) Leip- 
zig: Hirzel, 1939. Rm. 1.50. 

Geschichte des Deutschtums in Trzemeszno und Umgebung. By Friepricu Karu Jonart. 
(“Unsere Heimat,” No. 12.) Leipzig: Hirzel, 1939. Rm. 1.50. 

Die lettisch-litertrische Gesellschaft und das Lettentum. By JUrGEN von Heun. (‘‘Schrif- 
ten der Albertus-Universitiit,”’ Geisteswissenschaftliche Reihe, Vol. XXI.) Kénigs- 
berg: Ost-Europa-Verlag, 1939. Pp. 160. Rm. 6.20. 

Baltikumer. Schicksal eines Freikorps. By Corpt von Branois. Berlin: Traditions- 
Verlag, 1989. Pp. 283. Rm. 5.80. 
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RUSSIA 


The Romanors. By Witit1AM Geruarpi. New York: Putnams, 1939. $5.00. 

Gosudarstvenny istorichesky muzey. Putevoditel (The State Historical Museum. Guide]. 
By Various Epitors. Moscow: Gosizdat, 1938. 

Seven pamphlets descriptive of the contents of the first twenty-one rooms, covering 
the history of Sails from the earliest times to 1762. The price of the pamphlets ranges 
from 30 to 50 kopecks. 

Geschichte der Ukraine. By Borys Krupnycxs. (‘‘Auftriige des ukrainischen wissen- 
schaftlichen Instituts in Berlin.”’) Leipzig: Harrassowitz, 1939. Pp. 324. Rm. 10. 

Rossiya v tsarstvovaniye Ivana Groznogo (Russia in the reign of Ivan the Terrible]. By B. 
VERKHOVEN. Moscow: Gospolitizdat, 1939. Pp. 56. 50k. 

Krestyanskaya voyna i polsko-shvedskaya interventsiya v nachale XVII vyeka. Materialy 
t dokumenty [The peasant war and Polish-Swedish intervention at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. Materials and documents]. Edited by M. G. Viasov and 
B. L. Licuter. Moscow: Gosizdat, 1939. Pp. 136. 

Russlands Eindringen in Europa in der Epoche Peters des Grossen. By Hetnricn Dorr- 
ries. (‘‘Ost-europiiische Forschungen,” N.S., No. 26.) Berlin: Ost-Europa-Verlag, 
1939. Pp. 188. Rm. 8.50. 

Poltavskoye srazheniye (27 iyunya 1709 g.) [The battle of Poltava, June 27, 1709]. By 
S. A. Bezpaku. Moscow: Voenizdat, 1939. Pp. 64. 70k. 

Dokumenty 0 revolyutsionnom vystuplenii Ustkulomskikh krestyan, 1841-1843 gg. [Doc- 
uments concerning the revolutionary uprising of the Ustkulomsky peasants, 1841-43]. 
Syktyvkar: Komigiz, 1939. Pp. 112. 2r. 30k. 

Geschichte Russlands von den Anfingen bis zur Gegenwart. By Karu Stdnuin. Vol. IV, 
Von Alexander II. bis zum Untergang des Zarenreiches. Kénigsberg: Ost-Europa- 
Verlag, 1939. Pp. xx+1136. Rm. 40. 

Vspomogatelny material po istorii SSSR. ‘‘Tsarskaya Rossiya—zhandarm Yevropy.” 
{Ancillary material for the history of the U.S.S.R. ‘“Tsarist Russia—gendarme of 
Europe.”] Edited by SHestakov. Leningrad: Gosizdat, 1939. Pp. 158. 

Pisma A. P. Chekhovu ego brata Aleksandra Chekhova (Letters to A. P. Chekov by his 
brother, Alexander Chekhov]. Edited with a preface by 1. S. YezHov. Moscow: Gos- 
sotzizdat, 1939. Pp. 566. 

Pervomayskaya demonstratsiya v Tbilisi v 1901 godu (The first of May demonstrations in 
Tiflis in 1901]. Tiflis: Gosizdat GSSR, 1939. Pp. 112. 4r. 30k. 

In the Georgian language. 

Leninskaya “Iskra” (Lenin’s Iskra]. By B. Lerpsonn. Moscow: Gospolitizdat, 1939, 
Pp. 168. Sr. 

Iz istorii rabochego dvizheniya v Yaroslavskoy i Kostromskoy guberniyakh. Korrespon- 
dentsii iz leninskikh gazet “Iskra,”’ “Vperyed,” ‘‘Proletary” i “Novaya Zhizn” 
(1901-1906 gg.) {On the history of the working-class movement in the Yaroslav 
and Kostroma governments. Correspondence from Lenin’s newspapers Iskra, 
Vperyed, Proletary, and Novaya Zhizn (1901-6)]. Edited by I. V. Baskakov. 
Yaroslavl: Oblastnoye izdatelstvo, 1989. Pp. 122. Ir. 45k. 

Dekabrskoye vooruzhennoye vosstaniye 1905 g. [The December armed uprising, 1905]. 
By A. Guryrvicn. Moscow: “Moskovsky rabochy,” 1939. Pp. 44. 55k. 

Russia’s struggle for democracy. By Harry Dorosn. New York: Savoy Book Pub., 
1939. $1.25. 

A history of the Russian Constituent Assembly. 
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Iz dnevnika, 1908-1909 gg. [From the diary. 1908-1909]. By F. E. Dzerzninsxy. 
Edited by F. Kon. Moscow: “Molodaya gvardiya,”’ 1939. Pp. 128. @r. 75k. 

L’écroulement du tsarisme. By Maurice Pattoivocue. Paris: Flammarion, 1939. Pp. 
160. Fr. 7.50. 

Osvobozhdeniye Byclorussii ot byelopolskikh okkupantov (11 iyulya 1920 g.) |The libera- 
tion of White Russia from the White Polish occupation (July 11, 1920)]. By I. F. 
Locume.. Minsk: Gizbel, 1939. Pp. 52. 85k. 

Stalin—rukovoditel oborony Petrograda. Vyesna-lyeto 1919 g. (Stalin—leader of the de- 
fense of Petrograd. Spring-summer, 1919]. By N. A. Kornarovsxy. Leningrad: 
Institut istorii VKP(b), 1939. Pp. 56. 55k. 

Tckstilshchiki Moskovskoy oblasti v gody grazhdanskoy voyny (The textile workers of the 
Moscow region during the civil war]. By F. Romanov. Edited by F. N. Samoy.ov. 
Moscow: Profizdat, 1939. Pp. 144. 3r. 25k. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


Torquemada: scourge of the Jews. By Tuomas Horr. London: Allen & Unwin, 1939. 
8s. 6d. 

The living Goya. By Mercepes Barsarrosa. Boston: Meador Pub. Co., 1939. Pp. 
349. $2.50. 

L’ Espagne contemporaine, 1810-1939. By E. Aunos. Paris: Sorlot, 1939. Fr. 30. 

Don Carlos. La guerre civile en Espagne, 1833-1840. By Gaston Cappupvy. Paris: De- 
noél, 1939. 

Deux grandes figures d'exilés: Alphonse XIII et le Cardinal Ségura. By M. Armié. 
Paris: Librairie du régionalisme, 1939. Fr. 12. 

The Spanish tragedy. By Jer Last. Translated by Davin Hatietr. London: Rout- 
ledge, 1989. 7s. 6d. 

Schweizer Kiimpfenin Spanien. Erlebnisse der schweizer Freiwilligen in Spanien. Edited 
by Max Wutiscuiecer. Zurich: Stauffacher, 1939. Pp. $35. Fr. 6.80. 


SWITZERLAND 


Histoire de la Suisse. By Grorces Micuaup. Lausanne: Payot, 1939. Pp. 163. Fr. 3. 

Der Einfluss der Theorie der Volkssouveriinitét auf die eidgenissischen und kantonalen 
Verfassungen nach 1798. By Ernst Diernetm. Zurich: Wochenblatt, 1939. Pp. 
61. 

Geschichte des Kurortes Davos. Edited by the Komitee ritr Davoser Kurortsce- 
scuicuTe. Vol. I, Die Anfinge des Kurortes Davos bis zur Mittel des 19. Jahrhunderts. 
Edited under the direction of JuLes FerpMann. Davos: Verlag der Davoser Revue, 
1938. Pp. 164. Fr. 6.50. 

Lavaters Jugend von ihm selbst erzihlt, Edited by Oskar Farner. (“‘Quellen und Studien 
zur Geschichte der helvetischen Kirche,”’ No. 8.) Zurich: Zwingli-Verlag, 1939. Pp. 
95. Fr. 3.50. 

Genie des Herzens. Die Lebensgeschichte Johann Caspar Lavaters. By Mary Lavater- 
Stoman. Zurich: Morgartenverlag, 1939. Pp. 480. Fr. 13.50. 

Frauen dienen der Heimat. 3 soziale Frauenleben. By Friepa Huccenpercer. Zurich: 
Rascher, 1939. Pp. 90. Fr. 1.25. 

Biographical sketches of Maria Rosina Gschwind, Gertrud Villiger-Keller, and 

Emma Coradi-Stahl. 
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Pellegrino Rossi et la Suisse. By Pauu-Emite Scuazmann. Geneva: Sonor, 1939. Pp. 
218. Fr. 5. 

Livre dor de la Société de Belles Lettres de Genéve, 1824-1938. Geneva: Kundig, 1939. 
Pp. 230. Fr. 2.50. 

AFRICA 

I Castelli di Gondar. By ALessanpro Avausto Monti Corte. Rome: Societa 
italiana arti grafiche, 1939. Pp. 119. L. 20. 
A history of the rulers of Gondar from 1607 to 1777. 


On to Suez! By Francis E. Benz. New York: Dodd, Mead, 1939. $2.00. 
The story of De Lesseps and the canal. 


Suez. Le roman d'une entreprise. By Kostrouany. Paris: Tisné, 1939. Fr. 18. 

Il nodo di Gibuti. By F. Sauata. (‘‘Interessi e naturali aspirazioni del popolo italiano.’’) 
Milan: I.S.P.1., 1989. Pp. $339. L. 15. 

The exploitation of East Africa, 1856-1890. The slave trade and the scramble. By R. 
Courtanp. London: Faber, 1939. 25s. 

La questione libica nella diplomazia europea. By Lutat Pereant. (“Biblioteca di studi 
coloniali,”’ Vol. IV.) Florence: Cya, 1939. Pp. 254. 

Kampf um Siidafrika. Germanenvolk auf Vorposten. By Hans Zeck. Cologne: Staufen- 
Verlag, 1939. Pp. 213. Rm. 4.80. 

Les Sénégalais au service de la France. By A. Dusoc. Paris: Mo..ére, 1939. Pp. 148. 
Fr. 15. 

ASIA 

La monarchie absolue siamoise de 1350 a 1926. By Litorotp Ropert-MartiGNan. 
Cannes: Robaudy, 1939. Pp. 317. Fr. 60. 

La Société des Freres pérégrinants. Etudes sur Uorient dominicain. By R. Loenertz. 
Vol. I. (“‘Institutum historicumm FF. praedicatorum, dissertationes historicae,” 
Fasciculus VII.) Rome: 8S. Sabinae, 1938. Pp. 209. 

The recent development of economic foreign policy in the Netherlands East Indies. By 
J. vaAN GELDEREN. (‘Publications of the Graduate Institute of International Studies, 
Geneva, Switzerland,’ No. 20.) New York: Longmans, 1939. Pp. 90. $2.00. 

In this series of lectures a former Dutch colonial official, now a Socialist member of 
the Netherlands parliament, outlines the commercial policy of the East Indian govern- 
ment during the years of the depression. As lectures they must have been rather heavy 
diet, for they are replete with statistics; in printed form they constitute an important 
and valuable contribution to the literature of colonial and international commercial 

licy. The economic nationalism of the past decade created very grave problems for the 
‘etherlands and her large Asiatic dependency. Economic structures built up under a 
regime of low tariffs and the open door suffered severe blows. The Indies, an important 
producer of raw materials for the world-market, suffered especially severely through the 
dislocation of world-trade which commercial bilateralism had accentuated. The in- 
vasion of the Indies market by Japan and declining trade with the metropolitan coun- 
try represented extremely difficult problems, for they had a political, as well as an eco- 
nomic, aspect. Furthermore, because of the relatively limited Netherlands market for 
the vast amount of raw materials which the East Indies produces, the amount of support 
which the home country could give the Indies exports was sharply limited. Economic 
co-operation between the two countries, therefore, often resulted in a rather one-sided 
advantage for the Netherlands, which with the best of good will and intentions could 
not fail to produce some friction. By state intervention on a very large scale, both by 
domestic legislation and by international agreement, the storm has, so far, been success- 
fully weathered, though a number of serious problems still remain. The future is still 
none too bright, for the outlook for a better international atmosphere in the near future 
is not very encouraging. 


A. VANDENBOSCH 
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FAR EAST 


British diplomacy in China, 1880-1885. By E. V.G. Kiernan. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1939. 16s. 

Oborona Port-Artura v russko-yaponskuyu voynu 1904-1905 gg. [The defense of Port 
Arthur in the Russo-Japanese War, 1904-5]. By B. Koicuiarn and E. Razin. Mos- 
cow: Voenizdat, 1939. Pp. 92. Ir. 60k. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


The life of Captain Cook. By Huan Carrineton. London: Sidgwick & Jackson, 1939. 
16s. 

The life and achievements of Captain James Cook. By SurGkon Rear-ADMIRAL JOHN 
Rew Murr. London: Blackie, 1939. 10s. 6d. 

Kamehameha, king of the Hawaiian Islands. By Marie Louise Burke. San Francisco: 
Colt Press, 1939. 

The reigning king at the time of Cook’s visits to the islands, 1778-79. 

Canada, 1763-1841. Immigration and settlement: the administration of the imperial land 
regulations. By Norman Macponatp. New York: Longmans, 1939. Pp. 577. 
$8.40. 

Royal Canadian Mounted Police. By L. C. Dournwaite. London: Blackie, 1939. Pp. 
293. 10s. 6d. 

The economic geography of Barbados. A study of the relationships between environmental 
variations and economic development. By Oris P. Starkey. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1939. Pp. 228. $3.00. 

St. Clair Donaldson. By C. T. Dimont and F. pe Witt Barry. London: Faber, 1939. 
12s. 6d. 

The evangelist bishop of Brisbane. 

The Huguenots in South Africa. By Manrrep Natuan. London: Gordon & Gotch, 
1939. Pp. 240. 5s. 

Lord Chelmsford and the Zulu War. By Mason Gerap Frencu. London: Lane, 1939. 
21s. 

Trader's dream. By R. H. Morrram. New York: Appleton-Century, 1939. Pp. 322. 
$3.00. 

A history of the British East India Company. 

Clive of Plassy: a biography. By A. Mervyn Davies. New York: Scribner's, 1939. Pp. 
522. $3.75. : 

Warren Hastings and Oudh. By C. Cottiw Davies. Oxford: University Press, 1939. 
Pp. 286. 12s. 6d. 

Lord Ellenborough: a biography of Edward Law, Earl of Ellenborough, Governor General 
of India. By Avsert H. Imuan. (‘Harvard historical studies,’’ Vol. XLIII.) Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1939. Pp. 310. $3.50. 

Central Asia: personal narrative of General Josiah Harlan, 1823-1841. Edited by Frank 
E. Ross. London: Luzac, 1939. Pp. 155. 8s. 6d. 


Josiah Harlan was, according to the editor of this narrative, the first American to 
“‘operate”’ in central Asia. In 1823 he went to the East Indies, where he entered the 
service of the East India Company as an assistant surgeon attached to a Bengal artil- 
lery regiment. As such he served during the First Burmese War. Later he journeyed to 
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Kabul. There he became involved in the dynastic strife of Afghanistan, at one time 
acting as aide-de-camp to Dost Mohammed Khan, the harassed ruler of the country. 
Harlan was in Afghanistan at the time of the British invasion (1839) and, according to 
his account, was appointed yong! commander-in-chief by the amir. Dost Moham- 
med’s defeat and subsequent flight left him without a job. He returned to America, ar- 
riving in Philadelphia in August, 1841. The main part of the book is devoted to miscel- 
ianeous observations on the geography of the countries visited and on the customs of the 

ple, interspersed with interesting, generally depreciatory, comments concerning Brit- 
ish activities in central Asia. Speaking of the First Afghan War and the British occupa- 
tion of Afghanistan, he says that they “had not been a year in the country before the 
name of a European, previous to the invasion so popular, began to smell in the nostrils 
of the people, and they became a hateful and a hated race.’ The devotee of books of 
travel may welcome one more book on central Asia. The serious student of central- 
Asian affairs, however, will find little that is new or significant in this latest “‘personal 
narrative.” 


Wiiu1am HaBBerTON 


The hero of Delhi. A life of John Nicholson, saviour of India, and a history of his wars. By 
Hesketu Pearson. London: Collins, 1939. Pp. 291. 12s. 6d. 


Changing India. Edited by Rasa Rao and Igpat Stnex. London: Allen & Unwin, 
1939. 5s. 


The evolution of Indian thought in the last hundred years. 


History of the East Indian Railway. By Grorce Huppieston. Part II, 1906-1924. 
Bristol: St. Stephen’s Bristol Press, 1939. 3s. 6d. 


The Aga Khan and his ancestors. By Naoroyt M. Dumasta. London: Times of India 
Press, 1939. 20s. 


Mahatma Gandhi. Essays and reflections on his life and work. Edited by 5. Rapuak- 
RISHNAN. London: Allen & Unwin, 1939. Pp. 382. 7s. 6d. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


A short history of the Americas. By R. 8S. Corrertt, Pu.D., Florida State College for 
Women. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1939. Pp. 459. $2.50. 


This volume provides a brief summary of American history from the point of view 
sponsored by Professor H. E. Bolton. That is to say, it emphasizes the common factors 
in, and assumes the fundamental unity of, new-world history. The author has produced 
a remarkably readable book as textbooks go and has shown adroitness and originality 
in the arrangement of some of his material. Emphasis throughout is on political history, 
especially its international aspects, but the major theme is interspersed with data of a 
social and economic character. The book abounds in statements and generalizations 
with which many readers will quarrel. Some of them, however, are probably the result 
of overcondensation. Though not an advocate of voluminous textbooks, the reviewer 
believes that brevity has been carried too far here. Errors of detail and of typography 
are remarkably few. The index is good. The highly selective bibliographical notes 
stress recent works and include biographies and specialized monographs. A book of this 
kind stands or falls according to the validity of its organization. Granting the desirabil- 
ity of avoiding purely national history, it may be that in the search for a larger unity one 
should turn to western civilization rather than to the new world, a geographical unit 
(note author’s admission, p. 401, and cf. preface, p. vii). The greater coherence of chap- 
ters such as chapter xiv, ‘“The shadow of Napoleon,” and chapter xxi, ““The World War 
and its aftermath,”’ in which extra-American events provide the guiding thread, and 
the confused picture given by chapter xviii, “‘A decade of war,” suggest that the larger 
frame of reference may be more useful. 

Cuarues C. GRIFFIN 
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The American War of Independence in perspective. By LizuTENANT-GENERAL Sir 

Grorce MacMounn. London: Bell, 1939. 15s. 

Knight of the seas. By VALENTINE THomson. New York: Liveright, 1939. $3.50. 

The life of John Paul Jones. 

Soldiers in the sun. An adventure in imperialism. By Witu1am THappeus Sexton. 

Harrisburg, Pa.: Military Service Pub. Co., 1939. $2.50. 

An account of the Philippine campaign of 1898. 

American diplomacy and the Boer War. By Joun H. Ferauson. Philadelphia: Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press, 1939. Pp. 240. $2.50. 

This book presents a thorough analysis of the effect which the Boer War had on the 
public opinion and the government of the United States, its central theme being con- 
tained in the one sentence: ““The Boer War demonstrated the hazards and difficulty 
with which the United States pursues a policy of aloofness from Old World quarrels and 
entanglements” (p. 121). American interests were not dependent upon independent 
Boer republics. American citizens resident in the Transvaal and the Orange Free State 
sympathized with the demands of the “Outlanders.’’ However, this sympathy for the 
““Outlanders” was not shared by the majority of American citizens at home. Newspaper 
editors asserted that the courageous Boers were fighting for their independence just as 
our patriots had done one hundred and twenty-five years earlier. This aroused a fierce 
resentment among many Americans against British imperialism. The majority of Con- 
gressmen favored the Boer cause, but they distinguished between personal inclination 
and government action. President McKinley and the secretary of state, John Hay, 
steered a cautious course. Hay was strongly pro-British and considered that England 
was waging a war to save civilization. Though Boer propaganda succeeded in arousing 
the American press to protest against the inhumanity of concentration camps, the gov- 
ernment remained unmoved. Appeals for intervention by the United States govern- 
ment on behalf of the Boer republics brought no results. Hay considered that the war in 
South Africa was a struggle within the limits of the British Empire and for that reason 
could be of no concern to us. The neutrality of the United States was favorable to the 
British. Loans and supplies from the United States were essential for a British victory, 
which was earnestly desired by the secretary of state because he felt that a strong British 
Empire was necessary for the preservation of world-peace. Material for this study was 
obtained from the usual documents of the time and from unpublished papers of John 
Hay, William McKinley, Henry White, Theodore Roosevelt, and William J. Bryan. 
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